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COMMENT 


A “stump” in Wall Street may be either helpful or harm- 
ful to the public weal. Sane reaction from unwarranted 
topheaviness is always a good thing, but when that reaction 
becomes as insane as the cause itself, it is a bad thing—a 
very bad thing, doing injury to thousands of innocent per- 
sons, checking prosperity, and impairing in the minds of 
millions of American citizens the faith they should ever have 
in the durability of their country’s institutions and meth- 
ods. Such a slump we have just experienced upon a greater 
scale and with less real reason than ever before. That a 
marked depression must follow in time the wild inflation of 
values which began five years ago was inevitable and ex- 
pected, but that it should reach such extremity in a time of 
good crops, active business, few mercantile failures, and of 
employment for all who want to work is little short of amaz- 
ing. Whether it can be attributed justly in large part to the 
gigantic operations of our richest citizen in furtherance of 
an insatiable desire to pile yet more millions upon the un- 
counted and scarcely comprehensible number already within 
his grasp, probably only himself could tell. If such should 
prove to be the case, however, the game, while legitimate 
enough, judging from Wall Street standards, will surely de- 
velop hazard to large accumulations of wealth within the 
control of avarice. Despite the recent exhibition of what 
seems to be almost limitless power on the part of one or a 
few, this is going to continue to be a free country, and, in 
one way or another, in their own good time, the people will 
surely relieve any oligarchy in existence or in process of 
formation, political, financial, or both, of the management, 
however indirect, of their affairs. 


If, on the other hand, the recent happenings have been due 
to the stern determination ‘of the less wicked to force the 
more wicked to the wall, the crusade may prove to have been 
as righteous as such a one could be expected to be. That 
many believe this to have been the case is evident from 
the total\lack of sympathy manifested in connection with 
the failure of a firm of brokers closely associated with one 
most notorious and daring speculator. This firm and this 
gambler have certainly been very active in interfering with 
the management of large properties and in harassing those 
responsible to the owners for the conduct of their affairs. 
Inasmuch as those interfering were in no sense producers, 
but only traders eager to gamble for profit upon the results 
of the labor of others at whoever’s expense, their declared 


unfortunates who got caught in the tangle and suffered in 
consequence, the only solace seems to lie in contemplation of 
the salutary lesson taught to those who have not yet learned 
that the time has passed when unscrupulous men can suec- 
cessfully break down what others have built up or “ break 
in” to prosperous businesses to the detriment of the com- 
munity. If, incidentally, the unfortunates aforesaid should 
also deduce from their present misery the conclusion that, 
wfter all, in the long run, it may be better not to buy what 
one cannot pay for and not to sell what one has not, much 
good may come from what seems to have been very bad. 


We are told by some observers of the depression of se- 
curities that the phenomenon is merely the outcome of 
“rich man’s panic,” and must not be regarded as an omen 
of an industrial crisis. We are invited to note that the earn- 
ings of railroads are as large as ever, and seem destined to 
increase, since the huge crops of grain which the Western 
farmers are now harvesting must be brought to market, and 
it is to be expected that the farmers will demand in exchange 
correspondingly large quantities of manufactured goods. 
There, too, is this year’s cotton crop, from which also im- 
mense returns should be forthcoming. We are reminded that 
last year we exported nearly seven million bales, valued at 
$290,000,000, and it is pointed out that the amount of cotton 
in sight this season—10,730,000 bales—is greater than was 
visible at the corresponding period last year. All this is 
perfectly true, and yet it is a mistake to suppose that the 
extraordinary scenes witnessed on the New York Stock: Ex- 
change have no bearing upon the relation of demand to sup- 
ply in our great native industries. A drop of more than 
sixty points in New York Central, of upwards of fifty points 
in Pennsylvania Central, and corresponding shrinkages in 
the market value of other standard railway securities, cannot 
take place without affecting materially the power of corpora- 
tions to obtain money for improvements by new issues of bonds 
or stock. Being, under such circumstances, restricted to loans 
procured for only a short term, and at high rates of interest, 
railway companies must needs minimize their output of 
money for improvements, and are not likely to transcend 
the programmes to which they are irreparably committed. 
This means, of course, that the demands for the products of 
iron and steel used by railways cannot be expected to go on 
increasing for the next twelvemonth at the rate observed 
during the last two years. The demand being thus threatened 
with curtailment, the supply must also be curtailed, if the 
risk of overproduction is to be avoided. It is to be hoped that 
a timely adjustment of supply to demand may be effected 
through the approach to concentration of the iron and steel 
industry exhibited in the United States Steel Corporation. 

Mr. William Jennings Bryan no longer denies that in No- 
vember, 1892, he and his friends in Nebraska voted, not for 
Mr. Cleveland, the Democratic nominee, but for the Populist 
candidate, Mr. Weaver, with the result that Mr. Harrison 
carried the State bya small plurality. That is to say, if Ne- 
braska had happened to turn the seale, Mr. Bryan’s defection 
would have deprived the Deniocracy of the Presidency. Mr. 
Bryan defends in the Commoner the course which he then 
pursued, by asserting that it was devised for strategic pur- 
poses. A strategy that gave the State to the Democracy’s op- 
ponent seems to have been ill-conceived, or, at all events, ill- 
executed. We are perfectly willing to concede, however, that 
for the vote which Mr. Bryan cast in 1892 he had an exem- 
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plary, an edifying, and even a patriotic motive. We concede 
that of the moral and intelle¢tual quality of the motive he 
must be the exclusive judge. Neither would we for a moment 
assert that he was disqualified for being the nominee of a 
Democratic national convention in 1896 because he had 
chosen to vote for a non-Demoeratic candidate in 1892. Tlow- 
ever “irregular” may have been the course pursued by Mr. 
Bryan in 1892, we hold that his credentials of regularity were 
perfected from the moment that he was permitted to take a 
seat as a delegate from Nebraska in the Democratic national 
convention which met at Chicago four years later. Not only 
do we coneur with Mr. Bryan in holding that strayed sheep 
should be welcomed back to the fold, but we know of no reason 
why the warmest corner in the fold and the best part of the 
fodder should not be allotted to a sheep that went astray. That 
is precisely what the Chicago convention of 1896 did in the 
ease of Mr. Brvan. Ilis fellow delegates did not invite him 
to take a back seat, but summoned him with effusion to “ go 
up head.” It was in the same spirit that the Democracy in 
the State of New York weleomed back with hurrahs in 1852 
the Barnburners who had bolted the nomination of Lewis 
Cass in 1848. Mr. Brvan has sometimes been credited with 
saving that he has no objection to the readmission of Demo- 
erats who voted against him in 1896 and 1900, but that he 
does not think they ought to presume to dominate a national 
eonvention. If Mr. Bryan really said this, which we doubt, 
he must, for the moment, have forgotten that he, the bolte: 
of 1892, was allowed, only four years later, not only to re- 
enter a Democratic national convention, but to carry off the 
prize of the Presidential nomination. We hold that the prece- 
dent then established was a proper one, and we do not see 
how Mr. Bryan can cbhjeet if it should next year be followed 
in the case of Mr. Cleveland or some other Gold Democrat 
who, for strategic or other reasons, declined to accept the 
candidate or the platform put forth at Chicago in 1896. 


The Bookbinders’ Union No. 4, which had announced the 
intention of ordering a strike in the Federal Printing Office, 
in the event of the reinstatement of Mr. Miller, the assistant 
foreman, has discovered that the government at Washington 
still lives, and that President Roosevelt, although friendly 
to organized labor, is not its slave. The leaders of the union 
now say that they will let the law take its course. Tow they 
could have prevented the law from taking its course is not 
clear to us. Whether Mr. Miller has or has not been guilty 
of any violation of Fedcral statutes remains to be determined 
by an official inquiry. All we know as yet is that no such 
violations have been brought home to him; that, neverthe- 
less, the Washington Bookbinders’ Union No. 4 ordered the 
Public Printer to discharge him, and that, in the teeth of the 
civil service aet, the order was obeyed. The facts being 
brought to Mr. Roosevelt’s attention by, the civil service com- 
missioners, the reinstatement of Miller was immediately com- 
manded. We shall soon learn whether the Public Printer 
is to be disciplined for an indisputable breach of the civil 
service law. We take for granted that the official inquiry 
now proceeding will take cognizance not only of the charges 
brought by the Bookbinders’ Union against Mr. Miller, but 
also the latter’s charges against the union. Mr. Miller says 
that he gave offence by insisting that workmen in government 
employ shall do a reasonable amount of work for fair wages. 
Ile asserts that hitherto it has eost the Federal government 
forty cents a volume to bind books which could have been 
bound by private firms for eight eents. In other words, the 
workmen in the Government Printing Office have been in the 
habit of regarding public employment as a_ private snap. 
Whatever may be the outcome of the official inquiry as regards 
the verification of the imputation made by either side to the 
controversy, one wholesome truth has already been established, 
namely, that, so long as Mr. Roosevelt is President, the Federal 
government will transact its own business, and will submit 
to no dictation at the hands of organized labor. 


It was high time that the labor leaders should be made to 
understand that there are limits beyond which Mr. Roosevelt 
will not go. There is no doubt that he transcended his consti- 


tutional functions when he appointed the Anthracite Strike 


Commission, but in that matter he could plead that the public 
interest seemed to eall for his interposition. The publie in- 
terest does not require the violation of the civil service act 
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at the option of the Public Printer; neither should the tax- 
payers be forced to pay five times as much for binding as is 
paid by private employers. There seems to have been an im- 
pression current of late in labor circles that, owing to the 
proximity of a Presidential campaign, Mr. Roosevelt would 
not venture to resist the assumption by labor-unionists of a 
right to control the Federal government. Had the experiment 
tried in the printing-office proved successful, a like assertion 
of supremacy in other departments would have been quickly 
made, and we should have witnessed the construction of an 
imperium in imperio, 


If before November the investigation of the Post-oftice De- 
partment shall have been recognized as resolute and drastic, 
public opinion will credit the achievement to Mr. Roosevelt, 
and will not call upon Congress to institute an inquiry. That 
is why the President’s well-wishers were sorry to see the gag 
applied to First Assistant Postmaster-General Wynne and to 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General Bristow. Experience 
has shown that a policy of silence is not apt to be followed by 
a ruthless punishment of offenders. Fortunately for the 
Postal Service, it has not escaped Mr. Roosevelt’s notice that 
the investigation has dragged during the last few weeks, and 
that a number of persons who are alleged to deserve dismissal 
for misconduct are permitted to remain in office. Neither is 
it likely to have escaped the President’s attention that Iledgés 
was removed by Postmaster-General Payne on minor charges 
affecting his per diem account, nothing being said of the 
grave accusation that he used his influence in Congress in 
favor of a war claim which was allowed at the last session. 
Now Mr. Rand, the confidential secretary of Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Payne, is accused of being improperly interested in the 
sume claim. From the curious reticence practised on this 
subject in the ease of Hedges, the inference is drawn that 
Rand will go scot-free. On Saturday, July 25, however, 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General Bristow went to Oyster 
Bay, in pursuance of a summons from the President, and it 
is hoped that on his return to Washington the department 
will apply itself with more energy to the operation of turning 
the rascals out. 

If it be true, as Hedges asserts, that the mode of cheatin: 
the government exemplified in his per diem account is gener- 
ally adopted by postal employees,. it would follow that the de- 
partment is honeycombed with fraud. It may be remembered 
that another charge brought against Hedges was that, when 
Superintendent of City Delivery, he induced a number of 
postal employees in Philadelphia to buy stock in a mining 
company of which he was president. It now appears that 
Thomas L. Hicks, who, at the time, was Postmaster of Phila- 
delphia. co-operated with: Hedges in obtaining the subsecrip- 
tions, the pamphlet issued on the subject setting forth an 
endorsement of the company by Hicks. Hicks now pretends 
that he did nothing to induce employees to purchase stock, 
but he can scarcely mean to assert that his printed endorse- 
ment of the mining company and of the president thereof 
was utterly valueless in the eyes of his subordinates. Both 
Ilicks and Hedges seem to imagine that the law forbidding 
such performances is a dead letter. It is true that the law 
slumbered on the statute-book during the McKinley adminis- 
tration; but it is by no means defunct, as some transgressors 
of it may discover to their cost. 


The uncovering of fraud in the Post-office Department 
was followed by the exposure of a glove contract which had 
been entered into by the War Department, and in which 
Representative Littauer is accused of being interested; this, 
again, was followed by another glove contract, concluded by 
the Indian Bureau of the Department of the Interior, with 
which also Littauer’s firm appears to have been connected. 
Now the Department of the Treasury is accused of gross and 
unlawful favoritism in the award of contracts. It seems that 
for some time special agents have been investigating a series 
of charges filed with the Secretary of the Treasury by the 
Charles MeCaul Company of Philadelphia in support of a 
protest against the proposed award of a contract for the new 
post-office at Cleveland, Ohio, which will involve a total out- 
lay of $3,550,000, with a prospect of $500,000 more. It is 
asserted upon high authority that Mr. Roosevelt, to whom 
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these charges have been made known, has decided to order 
a searching inquiry into the past and present management of 
the office of the Supervising Architect of the Treasury. We 
learn that when the bids were opened for the four-story granite 
building to be erected at Cleveland, it turned out that William 
Bradiey & Sons had offered to erect the proposed granite struc- 
ture for $1,359,777. On precisely the same specifications the 
Charles McCaul Compaay bid $1,357,292, being thus the lowest 
bidder by $2485. Nevertheless, Secretary Shaw did not award 
the contract to the lowest bidder, as he was required to do by 
law, but, acting upon the information and advice furnished 
him by Supervising Architect Taylor, announced his deter- 
mination to award a contract to William Bradley & Sons for 


a sandstone building at $1,049,222, reserving the right to \ 


substitute granite at any time within eighteen months, upon 
an agreement to pay $308,000 additional, the extra sum mak- 
ing up the exact amount of the original bid filed by the 
Charles McCaul Company for a granite building. 


It is alleged in the charges that have been brought to the 
President’s notice that Supervising Architect Taylor has nev- 
er had any intention of erecting a sandstone building, but 
that the reference to sandstone in the contract given to 
Bradley & Sens was merely a device to avoid awarding the 
contract for a granite building to the lowest bidder. It is 
further charged that “ Bradley & Sons” were not hona fide 
bidders, but mere dummies for John Pierce, who is known 
throughout the country as “ Platt’s man,” and who is build- 
ing the new general post-office in New York, the. government 
building in Chicago, and the Federal building in Indianapolis. 
The Chicago contract provoked a good deal of unpleasant 
comment in Congress, and it was with the utmost difficulty 
that an investigation was averted. At that time Senator 
Platt of New York had the support of Senator Tlanna, Sen- 
ator Quay, and Senator Penrose, but there is now some 
reason to hope that when spoilers fall out honest men will 
get their dues. Pierce’s dummy, “ Bradley & Sons,” will 
naturally be backed by Senator Platt, but Senator Quay and 
Senator Penrose are behind the Charles MeCaul Company, 
and Senator Hanna, with an eye to his re-election, may deem 
it expedient to insist that the Cleveland structure shall be 
built of Ohio sandstone, in which event there would be but 
little profit in the transaction for Bradley & Sons. Fortunate- 
ly for the taxpayers the President has decided to take a hand 
in the game. 


By the time this number of the Werxkty falls under the 
reader’s eye, the Mayoralty campaign in New York city will 
have begun. The first gun will be fired by the Citizens’ 
Union in the shape of a campaign book intended to convince 
intelligent citizens that by Mayor Low the municipal ad- 
ministration has been conducted on_ business principles. It 
will be pointed out that, although $143,000,000 have been 
added to the debt limit of the city, not more than $43,000,000 
thereof will have been applied by the present administration 
to projected improvements, which, by the way, include $10,- 
000,000 for the extension ef the city’s source of water-supply; 
$10,000,000 for the new Brooklyn Bridge terminal and city 
building, the erection of which in City Hall Park is contem- 
plated; $6,000,000 for a branch of the subway, aid $5,000,000 
for a new court-house. Attention will also be directed in the 
campaign book to the immense value of the city’s property. 
To say nothing of such assets as school furniture, books, 
horses, engines, boats, and other implements or materials, 
we may mention that Central Park alone is valued at $200,- 
000,000; the real estate belonging to the Croton Aqueduct 
system outside the city at $100,000,000, and that of the Brook- 
lyn water-system at $25,000,000. The total value of the 
city’s holdings is put at $815,000,000. These figures invite 
comparison with those of the largest railway companies, and 
indicate the importance of the municipality, considered mere- 
ly as a realty-owning corporation. In view of the fact that 
the next administration will have the power to add $100,000,- 
000 to the city’s debt, it seems incredible that the taxpayers 
will deliberately sanction a return to Tammany methods. 
That Tammany Hall looks forward to the outcome of the 
election with much less confidence than it evinced some 
months ago is evident from its exhibition of a willingness to 
take advice from Brooklyn and from the revival of the sug- 
zestion that Mr. E. M. Shapard will be renominated. 


It is well known that Tammany [all would not have nomi- 
nated Mr. Shepard in 1901 unless it had believed itself to be 
in a desperate position. The Tammany leaders were well 
aware two years ago that Mr. Shepard would no more lend 
himself to an improper use of official opportunities than would 
Mr. Low, but they hoped that, with the former’s name at 
the head of their ticket, they might be able to fill the minor 
offices with their candidates. Nothing could be better for 
the metropolitan community than to have Mr. Shepard and 
Mr. Low again pitted against one another, for then, no mat- 
ter which should win, the municipal treasury would be safe- 
guarded against robbery. It now looks as if Mr. Shepard 
would prove to be the only nominee with whom Tammany 
ITall would have some prospect of success. Nobody believes 
that Mr. Coler could now poll for Mayor anything like the 
vote that he polled in the city last year for Governor. Mr. 
Shepard, it will be remembered, was beaten by Mr. Low in 
1901 by less than 6000 in the boroughs of Manhattan and the 
Bronx; by less than 26,000 in the borough of Brooklyn, and 
less than 770 in the borough of Richmond, while he beat Mr. 
Low in the borough of Queens by about 550. The question, 
obviously, is this, Is Mr. Low, as against Mr. Shepard, weaker. 
by 32,000 votes to-day than he was two years ago? In other 
words, would 16,000 voters, who supported Mr. Low in 190F, 
now cast their ballots for Mr. Shepard? We are inclined 
to think that this question must be answered in the affirma- 
tive. Although we are by no means disposed to exaggerate 
the extent of the defection from the fusion movement im- 
puted to German-Americans, we imagine that it considerably 
exceeds 16.000 votes. We doubt, however, whether Tammany 
Hall could win with any candidate except Mr. Shepard. Why. 
it may be asked, should a man of high character and great 
abilities accept a Tammany nomination for the Mayoralty, 
even if it carried with it a promise of success? We answer 
that if Mr. Shepard should be elected Mayor this year, he 
would be certain of securing the Democratic nomination for 
Governor in 1904 or 1906, and, if elected, he could count 
upon securing the Democratic nomination for the Presidency 
in 1908. That is a prize which might well dazzle the eyes 
of one who, even at the date last-mentioned, would still be in 
the prime of life. We add that, on good authority, it ix al- 
leged that two years ago Mr. Shepard received the promise 
of the Tammany nomination for Mayor in 1903 should he fail 
to be elected on the first trial. 

Mr. Titus Sheard, of Little Falls, New York, who beat Mr. 
Roosevelt for the Speakership of the Albany Assembly nine- 
teen years ago, and who recently made a visit to Oyster’ Bay, 
says in an interview that the President is much conecerne:| 
about the political situation in his own State. This is not 
surprising when we recall the fact that Mr. Odell was elected 
Governor last year by less than 9000 plurality, or less than 
half as large a plurality as Mr. Roosevelt received when run- 
ning for the same office in 1898. It should, at the same time, 
be noted that Mr. Odell polled more votes in 1902 than Mr. 
Roosevelt did in 1898, the, figures being 665,150 against 6¢1,- 
707. Curiously too, the Socialist-Labor party polled a larger 
vote by about 8000 against Roosevelt than it did against Odell. 
Next year, we presume, that Roosevelt will get nearly all of 
the Socialist-Labor vote in the State of New York, provided 
he is opposed by a conservative Democrat. A Socialist would 
be ungrateful if he did not support the appointer of the 
anthracite-strike commission. Nevertheless, there is some- 
thing ominous in the returns for 1896 and 1900. In 1896, Mr. 
McKinley obtained in the State of New York 819,358 votes, 
and four years later, 821,992. As in 1900, Mr. Bryan received 
678,386 votes, it is telerably clear that at least two-thirds of 
the McKinley plurality of 143,606 was cast by Gold Demo- 
erats. Mr. Roosevelt knows that he will not have a singh 
supporter among the Gold Democrats of his native State, 
provided Mr. Brvan’s friends shall prove unable to frame thé 
platform, or dictate the candidate in the next Democratic na- 
tional convention. Under the circumstances, it 1s not sur- 
prising that Mr. Roosevelt should have permitted Mr. Sheard 
fo see that he felt uneasy about the outcome in New York of 
the 1994 election. 

Mr. Sheard thinks that the Democrats will never again be 
able to roll up a vote in New York city equal to that given 
to Mr. Coler in 1902. .We hold, on the contrary, that not only 
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some Democrats, but many Republicans, who refrained from 
voting last year are likely to cast their ballots for the Demv- 
cratic nominee for the Presidency in 1904, provided he is not 
a Bryanite. There is no doubt that Mr. Roosevelt is popular 
in the Far West, but he is even less popular in his native State 
to-day than he was in 1898, when the laurels of San Juan Hill 
and Las Guasimas were fresh. Mr. Sheard admitted that 
Judge Parker, who, it may be remembered, carried the State 
in 1897 by a plurality of 60,889—this, too, only twelve months 
after McKinley had swept the State with a plurality of 263,- 
469—would make a stronger run in the up-State districts 
against Mr. Roosevelt than any other man the Democrats 
could put up. He thought, however, that Judge Parker's 
gain in those districts weuld be more than offset by Mr. Roose- 
velt’s gain in New York city. We repeat that we can see no 
reason for assuming that Mr. Roosevelt is any stronger in the 
city of New York to-day than he was five years ago. On the 
contrary, we believe him to be materially weaker, notwith- 
standing the effect of the anthracite-strike commission on the 
labor vote. 


Americans have taken so lively an interest during the last 
quarter of a centry in Ireland’s struggle for home rule that 
they have viewed with not a little satisfaction the passage of 
the Land Purchase bill by the House of Commons, and the 
prospect of its acceptance without further amendments by 
the Hlouse of Lords. It will be remembered that in June, 
i886, Mr. Gladstone coupled his first Home Rule bill with a 
Land Purchase bill, thus recognizing that in Ireland the po- 
litical question was inseparably associated with an agrarian 
problem. It will also be remembered that all of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s attempts to deal with the political question failed, and 
that the only political concession obtained by Ireland in a 
quarter of a century came from a Unionist government. We 
refer, of course, to the delegation of considerable powers of 
local self-government to county and district councils. The 
agrarian problem, on the other hand, Mr. Gladstone was per- 
mitted to try to solve—first, tentatively in 1870, and then 
more trenchantly in 1881. The establishment in the year 
last named of the principle of the three F’s and the creation 
of land courts for the purpose of rent-revision, formed un- 
doubtedly a bulwark against rack-renting; but such measures 
did not go to the root of the matter, for while, on the one 
hand, they embittered the landlords by lowering rents, they 
still left the peasants in the status of tenants, liable to evic- 
tion under certain circumstances. On the contrary, the bill 
introduced by Mr. Wyndham, and, after some amendments, 
accepted by the Irish Parliamentary party, contemplates 
nothing less ‘than the abolition of all Irish landlords, and the 
transformation of Irish tenants into peasant proprietors. 


It is a mistake to imagine that anything of the kind was 
effected by the French Revolution. It is now well known 
that peasant proprietorship had become widespread in France 
under the ancien régime, and that the sole agrarian effect of 
the revolution was to place the lands of the clergy and of the 
outlawed nobles on sale to the highest bidder. Those peasants 
who had saved money could invest it in the lands thus put 
upon the market, if they chose; but otherwise their status 
was.unchanged. The only true parallel to the agrarian revolu- 
tion planned by Mr. Wyndham was afforded by the ukase of 
Alexander II., which not only freed the Russian serfs, but 
made them collectively owners of the lands previously tilled 
by the communes. That is to say, the land previously owned 
by an individual proprietor, but cultivated by a given com- 
mune, became thenceforth the property of the peasants consti- 
tuting that commune. The landowner was to be indemnified 
partly by a free gift from the’ Czar, and partly by payments 
to be made in instalments by the communal authorities. This, 
it will be observed, is practically the course to be pursued in 
Ireland. The Imperial government makes a free gift of sixty 
million dollars, and lends in addition $500,000,000 to be used 
for buying out the landowners. Only the latter sum is to be 
repaid by the peasants, converted, it is to be noted, not into 
absolute owners of the fee, but into tenants of the government. 
It is obvious that this precaution is taken to prevent sub- 
division, which would result in the quick creation of a new 
and worse race of landlords. 
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When Cassius Marcellus Clay died the other day at his 
country-seat, Whitehall, there were but few living who could 
recall the admiration with which even slaveholders beheld the 
stand which he maintained for more than twenty years in the 
heart of the proslavery section of Kentucky. Clay, like John 
C. Calhoun, went to Yale College; but went home a convert 
to antislavery opinions, having been brought to abjure the 
sentiments of his family and fellow citizens by a speech which 
he heard delivered by Garrison. Of all the latter’s disciples, 
Clay was the most illustrivus, for he alone took his life in his 
hand when he propagated the opinions of his master. Clay 
said, when he returned from New Haven to Kentucky, that he 
meant to give slavery a fight for its life, and there is no doubt 
that he kept his word. We do not remember how many duels 
he fought, how many assailants he killed or maimed, how 
many wounds he received, and how many scars he bore up to 
the day of his death. But this we do know, that nothing ap- 
proaching the gallantry exhibited by Cassius Marcellus Clay 
for upwards of twenty years has ever been equalled or even 
approached in American histery. It should be borne in mind 
that there was nobody to cheer him on. It redounds greatly 
to the credit of Kentucky slaveholders that eventually their 
admiration for unparalleled courage got the better of their 
detestation for antislavery principles, so that they permitted 
Cassius M. Clay to do and say what he would. For more 
than twenty years he was the only man south of the Ohio 
River who enjoyed absolute freedom of speech. 


The Male Beauty Show at Vienna was an inglorious fizzle. 
Nobody but admiring relatives and friends would go to in- 
spect the collection. It is painful to see our pulchritudinous 
brethren of the press draw a false moral from that spurned 
beauty. For the consolation of the ugly, the “ deprived,” 
as the Italians say, these undoubtedly handsome moralists 
tell us that beauty is only skin-deep, and that divers great 
men have been homely enough to stop the Strasburg clock: 


What is the blooming tincture of the skin 
To peace of mind and harmony within? 


What a sweet satisfaction and compensation it is to feel that 
those of us who are not handsome are full of either goodness or 
brains! But the real reason why the Vienna exhibition of 
Prince Charmings did not draw is that handsome men are so 
common, that a Congress of Handsome Men stirs no more in- 
terest than a Congress of Jerseymen would, whereas a Con- 
gress of Homely Men would “ positively turn money from the 
door.” The sobriety of men’s dress marks their sense of 
their suffcient beauty. They know they need no adornment. 
The enthusiasts who introduced this summer a radiant coat, 
a sort of Japanese kimono, all fringe and picture, have 
found no welcome. Men are too splendid to wear splendid 
clothes. 


What is the most virtuous place in the world? Asbury 
Park fell from grace long ago.. It was not worthy of Founder 
Bradley. Vineland, another Jersey isle of bliss midmost 
the beating of the sinful sea, is perfect no more. Chelsea 
is dead no longer. Manhattan was truly good only in the 
consulship of Captain O’Reilly and Captain Chapman. But 
that earthly paradise can be found. It has been found. 
John Alexander Dowie, alias “Elijah the Restorer,” has 
found it. In a discourse at Zion City, the other Sunday, he 
told this affecting anecdote: “A man said the other day 
that he was not swearing at a person, but at a piece of 
pipe. I said, ‘You cannot swear at a water-pipe in Zion 
City. You cannet swear at anything.” You cannot swear 
at all in Zion City. You cannot fire off crackers in Zion 
City on the Fourth of July. If there is any noise to be 
made there, Mr. Dowie will make it himself. Zion City is 
not only the Dowie eapital, but it is the Capital of Virtue. 
It seems a pity that “reporters from the Devil’s papers in 
Chicago ” are not allowed to linger in that happy spot. Mr. 
Dowie says that if any of them dare to show themselves 
there, they will “be invited to leave very quickly; for they 
are impenitent liars and spiritually lineal descendants of the 
impenitent thief.” At least they might learn in Zion City 
not to swear.. Besides, in “conveying” and adapting a fa- 
mous epigram of Daniel O’Connell’s on Disraeli, Mr. Dowie 
shows himself to be an impenitent borrower. 
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The Omens of War in the Far East 


AMERICANS will be keenly interested in the outcome of the war 
between Japan and Russia, concerning the imminence of which 
there is now but very little doubt among well-informed observers. 
We sha'l be interested, primarily, as purveyors of a large and con- 
stantly increasing quantity of commodities to Manchuria, which 
will be one of the scenes, and one of the prizes of the contest; 
secondarily, as members of the white race, which, for the second 
time in seven centuries, will be pitted against the yellow race 
under imposing and pregnant cifcumstances. Which direction 
American sympathies will take depends upon the question whether 
commercial interests or ethnical interests are likely in the end to 
preponderate. Before considering the possible interplay of inter- 
ests and affinities, we may pause to mark the conditions under 
which the contest will take place. 

We begin with the assumption that the war will be a duel be- 
tween Japan and Russia. The assumption is favorable to the 
last-named power, because the co-operation of England would be 
far more beneficial to Japan than would that of France to Russia. 
That at the outset, at all events, the conflict will be a duel may 
be taken for granted, first, because the alliance between Japan 
and England binds the latter country to co-operation only in case 
the former should be attacked by two European powers at once; 
and, secondly, because France, owing to her present cordial rela- 
tions with England, would not willingly enter upon a course which 
would necessarily convert England into an antagonist. Moreover, 
even if Russia should be beaten in the initial stages of a cam- 
paign, it is improbable that she would call upon France for 
succor, inasmuch as she would thereby assure to Japan the assist- 
ance of England, a power far mightier than France in the Far 
East. We are, therefore, quite justified in assuming that what we 
are likely to witness is a duel between the Mikado and the Czar. 
The latter’s dominions stretches from the Baltic and-the Vistula to 
Bering Straits, and the number of his subjects considerably ex- 
ceeds a hundred millions. The Mikado’s subjects are not half so 
numerous, and his possessions are, not only insular, but rela- 
tively so small that the population is seriously pressing on the 
means of subsistence. The fundamental cause of the approaching 
war is, in truth, the earth-hunger that compels the Japanese to 
attack Russia, which debars them from an outlet on the Asiatic 
mainland. An outlet they must have, or look forward to proxi- 
mate starvation and ultimate extinction. 

If we were to imagine that the outcome of wars is always de- 
termined by extent of territory and volume of population, we 
should be obliged to take the defeat of the Japanese for granted. 
But how, if we must accept such premises, could we explain the 
successful emergence of Prussia from the Seven Years’ War, or 
the repeated triumphs of the French Republic against European 
coalitions? The truth, of course, is that success in war—given 
equal bravery, equal training, and equal military skill on both 
sides—depends on the ability of a combatant to concentrate a 
larger foree at an important strategic point, and at the right 
moment. To this end geographical propinquity, or command of 
the sea, or both, are useful, if not indispensable. From both 
points of view Japan will enter upon the contest with a marked 
advantage over her antagonist. Only the narrow Strait of Shi- 
monoseki separates one of her most densely peopled islands from the 
Corean peninsula. Even if Russia should acquire a nominal com- 
mand of the sea, it would be impracticable for her—with naval 
stations so remote from one another as are Vladivostock and Port 
Arthur, to’ prevent the landing or the reinforcing of a Japanese 
army in Corea. Nobody believes, however, that Russia will ac- 
quire control of the sea. ‘That the Japanese navy is stronger 
than the Russian in Far Eastern waters is acknowledged by the 
Russians themselves. The latter, we are told, have no intention of 
provoking a naval conflict on a large seale, but will confine them- 
selves to a use of their war-ships for defensive purposes. It fol- 
lows that Japan can throw whatever force she likes into Corea, 
or, for that matter, into the Liau-tung peninsula, on the flank of 
Dalny and Port Arthur; destroy the Manchurian branch of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway, and thus cut off the Russian troops from 
communication with their far-distant base, whereas the maritime 
communication with Japan will remain uninterrupted. It is un- 
derstood that the Russian commanders are counting upon such 
a move on the part of the Mikado’s generals, and admit that, 
owing to their weakness in sea power, they could not prevent it. 
Consequently, they have collected in Manchuria, and especially in 
the Liau-tung peninsula, a large force of the best Russian sol- 
diers, numbering, it is said, considerably more than one hundred 
thousand men, besides food supplies and material of war sufficient 
for at least a two years’ struggle. The Russian generals assume, 
however, that the contest will be a brief one, for they believe them- 
selves capable of beating their Japanese opponents with the great- 
est facility on land. They are probably wrong, however, in sup- 
posing that the Japanese will be discouraged. by two or three 
initial defeats. The Mikado’s subjects are so thoroughly alive to 
the knowledge that their national life or death will hinge upon 
the struggle that they may be relied upon to fight with despera- 


tion. They consider, moreover, it must be remembered, that the 
Liau-tung peninsula is their rightful property, fairly gained in 
war, and that they were robbed of it by Russia when that power, 
acting in conjunction with France and Germany, compelled them 
to retrocede it to China in return for an additional money indem- 
nity. The retrocession was, of course, a trick, for, scarcely had it 
been made, when China was forced to lease Port Arthur and the 
adjoining territory to the Czar. 

If Russia succeeds in retaining Manchuria at the cost of a long 
and e&hausting war with Japan, she will undoubtedly proceed to 
a formal incorporation of that region with her empire. Once in- 
corporated, it will become subject to the general customs laws of 
Russia, unless a special tariff régime shall be applied to the new 
acquisition, in fulfilment of the promises previously made by the 
St. Petersburg government to the United States. It is improbable 
that Manchuria would be exempt from the operation of a tarilff 
applicable to the rest of Russia, or that such exemption, if granted 
for a moment, would be permanent. On the other hand, if Russia 
should be beaten by Japan, and expelled from Manchuria, that 
region would undoubtedly become a part of the Mikado’s domin- 
ions, and, thenceforward, American exportérs would enjoy there- 
in. precisely the same facilities of access which they now have in 
the Japanese islands. There is no doubt that, at present, it is 
easier for the products of American factories to enter Japan than 
to enter Russia. This facility will last no longer, however, than 
the inability of Japanese manufacturers to compete with Western 
rivals. So far, then, as our commercial interests are concerned, 
they might be temporarily furthered by the triumph of Japan, 
but it is doubtful whether they would be promoted for any con- 
siderable period. 

We now turn to the graver question of ethnical affinities, 
the question whether it is wise to connive by passivity at a 
victory of the yellow over the white race. The English peo- 
ple are already prepared to acquiesce in such connivance; indeed, 
Great Britain, as we have pointed out, has agreed to take, not 
merely a passive, but an active, part on the side of Japan, should 
the last-named country be assailed by more than a single power. 
It is obvious that by this agreement the English have entirely 
abjured every semblance of sympathy on the score of race. Are 
Americans ready to follow their example? We do not mean, of 
course, to inquire whether, under any probable circumstances, we 
could be induced to render any military and naval assistance to 
the Japanese against the Russians. That question would be 
promptly answered in the negative. Are we even sure that we 
ought to wish the Japanese success? Have we weighed the con- 
sequences of a demonstration that Japan is stronger than Russia 
both on land and gea, so far as the Far East is concerned? Would 
not the probable effect of such a demonstration be the consolida- 
tion of the yellow race under the leadership of the Mikado? 
Should we not be likely to witness an expulsion of the discredited 
Manchus and the installation of a Japanese dynasty at Peking. 
amid the enthusiastic aeclamations of the native Chinese? Would 
not Japanese oflicers be able by precept and example quickly to 
develop the vast latent resources of the Middle Kingdom, and to 
utilize them for military purposes? Is it not conceivable that. 
under such circumstances, the vellow race might be encouraged 
to attempt once more that conquest of Europe which was but half- 
performed by Attila in the fifth, and by the descendants of 
Genghis Khan in the thirteenth century? Would not the experi- 
ment be this time made under conditions far more auspicious? 
And is it not probable that the Mongol armies, drilled and officered 
by the Japanese, would find efficient white coadjutors just as the 
host of Attila included the Ostrogoths? If Englishmen are now 
disposed to side with the Japanese against their Aryan brethren, 
the subjects of the white Czar, is it likely that hereafter Germans 
or Frenchmen or Italians would prove less willing to sacrifice 
racial affinities to commercial interests? These are questions that 
we ought to ponder and decide before we too hastily determine to 
give even our sympathies to Japan in her impending war with 
Russia. 


The Future of the Catholic Church 


WueEN these lines meet the reader’s eye it is possible that the 
successor of Leo XIII. will have been chosen, for some days will 
have elapsed since the doors of the Vatican were locked upon the 
conclave. Many well-informed persons believe that the conclave 
will be a short one,—perhaps as short as that of 1878, when Cardi- 
nal Peeci was elected on the third ballot. At this distance it is 
idle to speculate on the outcome of the papal election. It may, of 
course, be expected that the decision of the Sacred College will 
be marked by the wisdom which has been exhibited on sim- 
ilar occasions during the last hundred years. Experience has 
shown, however, that even should a mistake be made it will have 
no permanent effect upon the fortunes of the Catholie Church. 

If we except the unique record of Pharaonie rule in Egypt, which 
itself was repeatedly interrupted by the intrusion of foreign 
dynasties, the papacy has proved the most indestructible of human 
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institutions. It survived the transfer of the capital of the Roman 
Empire to Constantinople. It survived the Arian heresy which 
at one time infected all of the barbarian conquerors of the West 
except the Franks. It survived the kingdom of the heretic Ostro- 
goth Theodoric, the reconquest of Italy by the Byzantines, and 
the long domination of the Lombards in the peninsula. The re- 
vival of the Roman Empire in the West under Charles the Great 
strengthened, instead of extinguished, the papacy. It survived the 
collapse of the Carlovingian Empire, the invasion of Italy by the 
Saracens, and the successive onslaughts of Magyars and Mongols 
upon Central Europe. With naught but spiritual weapons at their 
disposal, the bishops of Rome ‘withstood for centuries the tre- 
mendous military forces of the German Cesars, and brought to 
their knees such masterful representatiyes of imperial power as 
Henry IV., Barbarossa, and Frederick Il. In the fourteenth cen- 
tury the papacy was threatened with the disruptive and disin- 
tegrating effect of transplantation and of schism, yet it survived 
the Babylonian captivity of seventy years at Avignon and the sub- 
sequent rivalry of two popes, and, for a time, of three popes, for 
the allegiance of Christendom. It sueceeded in parrying the blows 
aimed at it by Luther, by Zwinglius, and by Calvin, for, although 
England and Scotland, Sweden and Denmark, the northern prov- 
inces of the Netherlands und a large part of Germany were irrep- 
arably lost, Catholicism succeeded, by means of the Counter- 
Reformation, in regaining a firm hold on all the rest of Central 
and Western Europe. It was to withstand triumphantly an even 
severer test of its vitality; for, although the French Revolution 
was followed by a confiscation of Church property wherever French 
arms or influence could reach, by an occupation of the Eternal 
City, and by the imprisonment of Pope Pius VIL., that pontiff lived 
to witness the downfall of the Napoleonic Empire, and the re- 
cstablishment of the States of the Church. In 1847 Pius IX. was 
compelled to flee from Rome to Gaeta, but he was presently re- 
stored, and continued to exercise the temporal power for upwards 
of twenty years. To one familiar with the extraordinary history 
of the papacy, as every cardinal must be, there is nothing ap- 
palling or even formidable in the existing ascendency of the civil 
power in Italy. The Bishop of Rome has less to fear from Victor 
Emmanuel IIL. than he had from Theodoric, from the Lombards, 
from the German Emperors, or from Napoleon I. There is, in the 
nature of things, no reason to suppose that the head of the 
Ilouse of Savoy will sueceed where greater men have failed. How 
cin he hope to prove an exception to a rule that has held good 
for fifteen hundred years—the rule, namely, that every attempt to 
establish a secular power in Italy at the expense of the papal 
system is doomed to evanescence and futility. 

If we seek a reason for the recurring success of the papacy 
in recovering a modicum of temporal power, we shall find it in 
the indisputable fact that throughout a large part of Christen- 
dom publie opinion sees in the Catholic Church a_ beneficent 
agency, and accepts the plea that for an effective exercise of his 
functions the Pope needs political independence. It may be said 
that seldom, if ever, have the spiritual functions of the papacy 
been more efficiently discharged than they were by Leo XIIL, 
although he, like his predecessor, called himself a prisoner in 
the Vatican. The truth, of course, is that he never was a prisoner 
in any odious sense of the word; but his freedom from physical 
and moral restraint was due to no lack of power on the part of 
the Quirinal, but to the sagacious self-cgmtrol exhibited by its 
three successive occupants, and to the vigilance and 
deference with which the currents of opinion in Catholic Europe 
were watched and heeded by Victor Emmanuel II., by Humbert L, 
and by the present ruler. What guarantee does the inmate of the 
Vatican possess that the successor of Victor Emmanuel IIT. will 
not be an infidel or a degenerate? What assurance has he that 
an outburst of spite or violence on the part of the civil power in 
Italy might not be coincident with such a state of disturbance in 
Europe as would preclude the hope of succor from any Catholic 
or friendly power? To say that the exercise of the papal functions 
does not require political independence seems, from the view-point 
of pious Catholics, to be unreasonable, because it contradicts 
the experience of fifteen hundred years, to which no real excep- 
tion is presented by the wariness and self-repression temporarily 
evinced by the House of Savoy, which itself is in a precarious 
condition, 

Even to Protestant and secular onlookers, who contrast the in- 
crease of papal prestige during the last quarter of a century with 
the simultaneous decline of the Italian monarchy in popular 
esteem, the recovery of a portion at least of the temporal power 
has ceased to seem chimerical. Meanwhile. it is becoming more 
and more patent with every year that the retention of power by 
the Savoyard dynasty hinges on the maintenance of a respectful 
attitude toward the Catholie Church. Public opinion not only 
in Catholic Austria, but in Protestant Prussia and Protestant 
England, would not now permit Victor Emmanuel III. to do what 
his grandfather might have done with impunity. The slightest 
attempt at the present time to exert coercion upon the Vatican 
would provoke a widespread resentment that might be fatal to 
the stability of the Italian monarchy. It would then be said that 


the House of Savoy had been tried in the balance and found want- 
ing, that the coexistence of a King and a Pope in the same city 
had proved impracticable, and that the peace of Christendom de- 
manded a restitution of temporal sovereignty to the papacy. That 
is one of the events to which pious Catholics look forward, and 
it is likely to take place, unless the prudence and discretion thus 
far shown by the Quirinal shall be continued for many genera- 
tions. 

In the mean time, there is ground for thinking that the dis- 
position of civilized mankind to desire the upholding of Cathol- 
icism as a force conducive to the commonweal is likely to. wax 
rather than to wane. From both a religious and an economic 
point of view the Catholie Church is coming to be regarded as a 
sheet-anchor of society. Where else is there to be found a ram- 
part against scepticism on the one hand and against socialism 
on the other? We are not among those who expect that the 
twentieth century will witness a reabsorption by Catholicism of 
many, if any, of the Protestant sects that seceded from it some 
four hundred years ago. It is quite possible that individual mem- 
bers of the High Church wing of the Anglican communion may in 
increasing numbers go over to the Church of Rome. It is also 
possible that like sporadic conversions may take place in those 
Continental countries in which Episcopal hierarchies were estab- 
lished by the Lutherans. The Anglican and Lutheran bodies, how- 
ever, will no doubt retain for a long period their separate organiza- 
tions, and this may be predicted with an even closer approach to 
certainty of the Presbyterians, the Congregationalists, the Bap- 
tists, and other minor Protestant sects. But while no reabsorp- 
tion on a considerable scale is probable, there will be evolved a 
tolerance, and even a sympathy, for Catholicism of which in 
Protestant countries there was no trace a hundred years ago. 

Of the growth of such tolerance and sympathy we see everywhere 
impressive evidences. They are as visible in England, and even 
in Seotland, as they are in Prussia, Denmark, and Holland, and 
they are nowhere more conspicuous than they are in the United 
States. As we have formerly pointed out, an attempt at this time 
to raise the “ No Popery” cry in England would simply provoke 
derision, and only a lunatic would try to revive to-day the anti- 
Catholic “Know Nothing” party that was for an hour so pow- 
erful half a century ago. The Catholic Church is now regarded by 
statesmen and political economists in Protestant countries as a 
useful if not indispensable coadjutor in the work of upholding 
the existing order. The inevitableness of such an alliance was so 
clearly recognized by Karl Marx that he made the repudiation of 
Catholicism a cardinal tenet cf the Socialist creed. His injunc- 
tion has been heeded in both Germany and France; and, by a 
natural counter-movement, all the conservative forces of society 
are beginning to occupy a friendly position toward the Catholic 
Church. In view of this new alignment of forces, the papacy is 
justified in looking forward with equanimity, if not with confi- 
dence, to the possible vicissitudes of the twentieth century. 


General Wood’s Promotion 


THERE were reasons why President Roosevelt should have chosen 
Leonard Wood to be a major-general. We all recall how, when 
the Spanish war came on, Wood, an assistant surgeon in the army, 
and family physician to President McKinley, became colonel of 
Theodore Roosevelt’s Rough Riders. The two men were already in- 
timate friends, and worked together in entire harmony. When 
Wood was promoted to be brigadier-general of volunteers, Roose- 
velt succeeded him as colonel of the Rough Riders. Out of the 
energy with which he developed the possibilities of that posi- 
tion, adding an astonishing military advertisement to a civil- repu- 
tation already widely known, came his nomination to be Governor 
of New York. On that followed the Vice-Presidency. Naturally, 
therefore, President Roosevelt may feel that Wood, as his comrade 
and coworker in the Rongh Rider enterprise, helped more than 
any other one man to bring him to the place he now holds and the 
powers he now administers. It is natural enough, then, that he 
should feel that he owes to General Wood any good turn he can 
do him. 

But it so happens that General Wood was a great favorite of 
President McKinley, who saw him promoted to be successively 
brigadier-general and major-general of volunteers, appointed him 
brigadier-general in the regular army, and chose him to be the 
military ruler of Cuba. Assuming General Wood’s services as an 
administrator to have been quite as valuable as his friends think, 
they were so amply rewarded by promotion, that, until now, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has had no opportunity to give him a substantial 
lift. With the retirement of Generals Miles and Davis the chance 
came, and the President has made his friend a major-general. 

It is true that Generals Sumner and Wood, who have been pro- 
moted, were at the top of the list of the brigadier-generals. That 
made it all the harder for the President to pass over General 
Wood, but it does not make his appointment a good one. There 
are but six major-generals qn the active list. Five of them, and 
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the present lieutenant-general also, will be retired before or dur- 
ing the year 1909, so that in six years General Wood, if he lives, 
will be senior major-general, and first in line of promotion to be 
lieutenant-general. He will not himself reach the retiring age until 
1924, so that if his appointment is confirmed by the Senate, he 
may hope to serve for twenty-one years either as major-general 
or in a still higher grade. 

Now we do not doubt that General Wood is an able man, with 
charm of manner and other ingratiating traits, but what has he 
done to deserve this high military rank, or to qualify himself 
for the duties which it involves? His service as an,army sur- 
geon made him so far familiar with military life and methods 
that when he was appointed colonel of volunteers he was doubt- 
less much better qualified for the place than were most militia 
officers or civil appointees. But to be colonel of volunteers is 
one thing, and to be a major-general in the regular army with 
twenty years to serve is very much another. A major-general— 
let alone a lieutenant-general—should be of proved abilities as a 
fighting-man; but not for any considerable service as a fighting- 
man have General Wood's successive promotions come. He cer- 
tainly has not fought his way up; it is disputed whether he has 
even worked his way up. Men well qualified to form an opinion 
insist that by the favor of the late President he was passed 
rapidly over the heads of many officers whose qualifications were 
superior to his and their services much more distinguished. “ Well, 
then,” say the protestants, “turn about is fair play. General 
Wood was jumped over the heads of more deserving men. Why 
not now have a comparison of recent records?) Why should not 
such officers as Franklin Bell, Tasker H. Bliss, Joseph P. Sanger, 
Thomas H. Barry, E. J. MeClernand, James 8. Pettit, Dr. Valery 
Havard, Dr. L. A, La Garde, O. H. Ernst, W. M. Black, G. W. 
Goethals, John Biddle, Crozier, Borup, Reber, and Greble, all of 
whom are in the staff corps, be considered now for promotion on 
their merits over the head of General Wood? Every one of them 
is a better soldier than he, and their names do not begin to ex- 
haust the list. Bliss was a better administrator than he, and did 
far more important administrative work in Cuba. Bell is in- 
comparably his superior as a soldier. If it was fair to jump him 
over the heads of such men two or three years ago, why not jump 
some of them over his head now?” 

In our opinion, the point so stated is well taken. General Wood 
was amply rewarded for his exertions by the late President. If 
President Roosevelt's relations with him are so peculiarly close that 
he could not bring himself to deny him this present promotion, 
the Senate ought to concern itself vigilantly in the matter, and 
decline to confirm the appointment unless it shall appear that 
there were better reasons for making it than the personal inti- 
macy of the appointee with two successive Presidents. 

There are highly important offices which the President might 
give to such a man as General Wood without exciting criticism 
of importance, but a major-generalship in the army is not one 
of them. That ought to go to an officer of thorough military 
training and distinguished record. That it should go to an officer 
whose career as a figkting-man began no more than five years ago, 
and whose military record, though creditable, is brilliant only in 
its rewards, cannot but be exceedingly discouraging and demor- 
alizing to the faithful officers of the army. It is a shock to dis- 
cipline, and it comes, curiously enough, from a President whose 
interest in the army has been active and intelligent beyond what 
is common, and under whose administration and with his help 
great prégress has been made in making the army an efficient ma- 
chine. It was not characteristic of President Roosevelt to give a 
major-generalship to a man who had not earned it. We must con- 
clude that in General Wood’s case either the persona? motives for 
making the appointment were so peculiarly strong as to over- 
come his sense of fitneds, or that his opinion of the value 
of General Wood’s services and of his military abilities is ex- 
ceedingly high. The remedy lies with the Senate, which should 
not fail, and, we think, will not fail, to examine carefully into 
General Wood’s qualifications and military record, and decline 
to confirm the appointment if it shall prove to be inexpedient and 
undeserved. 


Women and Music 


AN erudite and industrious German has recently compiled a 
list of almost 1000 women composers who have from time to 
time published musie of their own composition. We have 
gone over Herr Ebel’s list’ with scrupulous care and the keen- 
est interest, and out of the 1000 names, garnered from several 
centuries and many nationalities, we have abstracted those of a 
dozen women composers who have achieved a certain measure of 
recognition in the practice of their art: of the other 988—and Herr 
Ebel has listed the names only of those whose work is definitely 
known and recorded—fame and the living world know nothing. 
Here is an extraordinary, a fascinating problem: How comes it 
that during four centuries,—from the time, roughly speaking, of 


Palestrina, to the present day,—only twelve women have made 
their mark upon the history of creative music, and that not one 
even of these twelve has accomplished anything approaching first- 
rate excellence? The fact is, of course, indisputable: musical 
history has known no feminine Bach, or Wagner, or Schubert, 
nor even a feminine Dvorik or Puccini. Women have wrought 
admirably, at times incomparably, in letters; and in painting they 
have worked to honorable ends: but what woman has written music 
that is to be mentioned in the same breath with the work of 
George Eliot, of Christina Rossetti, of the Brontiés, of Rosa Bon- 
heur, of Alice Meynell, and Fiona Macleod? Surely not Clara 
Schumann, nor Ingeborg von Bronsart. nor Augusta Holmés, nor 
the incorrigibly superficial Chaminade, nor Liza Lehmann, nor 
those accomplished and earnest Americ#ns, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
and Miss Margaret Ruthven Lang—to name those among the most 
eminent who come first to. mind. 

It has been urged, and doubtless will be urged again, that the 
woman composer has had, as yet, seareely a fair chanee to prove 
her mettle; but it must be conceded that she has had at least equal 
opportunities with her sisters in literature and art. Certainly 
there are to-day no iysurmountable obstacles in her path: for only 
the other day Miss Ethyl Smyth compassed the amazing feat of 
achieving the production of her musice-drama, “ Der Wald,” on 
the august and inhospitable stage of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York—not to mention her previous conquest of Cov- 
ent Garden, London, and, before that, of an operatic stronghold 
in Berlin. One is finally, then, confronted with the question: 
Is woman incapable of great creative achievement in this most 
sensitive, pliant, and emotional of the arts—the art of all others 
in which, one would suppose, she ought most brilliantly to excel? 
Frankly, there is everything to warrant the conviction that she 
is. Mr. Havelock Ellis, a thoughtful and aeute psychologist, en- 
dorses the view that Mr. G. P. Upton takes of the matter in his 
Woman and Music. Conceding, says Mr. Upton, that musie is the 
most intense and potent medium for the expression of the emotions, 
and that woman is emotional by nature, “is it not one solution 
of the problem that woman does not musically reproduce them, 
because she herself is emotional by temperament and nature, and 
cannot project herself outwardly? . .. The emotion is a part of 
herself, and is as natural to her as breathing. She lives in emo- 
tion, and acts from emotion; ... but to treat emotions as if they 
were mathematics, to bind and measure and limit them -within 
the rigid laws of harmony and counterpoint, and to express them 
with arbitrary signs, is a cold-blooded operation possible only to 
the sterner and more obdurate nature of man.”—Al! of which, to 
our mind, is exceedingly convineing and explanatory. Mr. W. B. 
Yeats, who is as subtle in wisdom as he is accomplished in poetry, 
has written somewhere of what seems to him a typically feminine 
defect in women’s practice of the arts: “a flitting incoherence.” 
he calls it, “a fitful dying out of the sense, as must needs be 
when life is the master and not the slave of the singer.” There 
is, we believe, the fatal disqualification: so long as woman's 
emotional relation to life is that of the slave rather than« the 
master, so long will her creative work in that art which is pre- 
occupied, above all things, with emotional utterance, be infe- 
rior and ineffectual. 


Dublin University and the Irish Land Bill 


Untit the very end of the committee stage it was all plain 
sailing for the Irish Land Purchase Bill, with a fair wind and a 
clear sky. Towards the close of the long debate, a storm sud- 
denly arose; turmoil and strife took the place of peace and amity, 
and threats were bandied back and forward between the Tory 
promoters of the bill and their [rish allies. The cause of this 
sudden outbreak of bitterness was that venerable institution Trin- 
ity College, which has stood as a rock through more than three 
centuries of fierce turmoil in Ireland, and during all that period 
has consistently stood for a single principle, a_ single ideal. 
Founded by Queen Elizabeth on lands confiscated by her from the 
Irish “ rebels”’ who resisted the Tudor policy of spoliation, Trin- 
ity College was further greatly enriched by the Stuarts, who 
pursued the same policy of confiscation; subsequent reigns ex- 
tended the same principle, until at the present day Trinity Col- 
lege is the owner and landlord of more than two hundred thousand 
acres of land, from which she draws a yearly revenue of about 
two hundred thousand dollars, the most considerable element of 
her wealth. It is-perfectly evident that a holding like this forms 
an extremely important factor in thea general redemption of brish 
land, and the matter is complicated by many vexatious factors, 
moral, political, legal, and religious. 

For generations, Trinity College has been the stronghold of the 
English garrison, the Protestant ascendency party of the Tory 
landlords, and at Trinity College their sons have received an edu- 
cation colored altogether by the narrowest partisan spirit, and 
fitting them to carry out the policy of English and Protestant 
domination over the Irish Catholics, who for more than a century 
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had no civil rights at all, and whose form of worship was rigor- 
ously persecuted, the same price being set on a wolf and a Cath- 
olic priest. ‘Trinity College has always been a hotbed of that 
class spirit and that religious intolerance which have been re- 
sponsible for so many of the evils of Ireland’s history. 

It is easily intelligible, therefore, that the Irish Nationalists 
cannot calmly accept a proposition to levy further contributions 
on the resources of Ireland in the interests of Trinity College, es- 
pecially when these proposals are open to the gravest objections 
on quite different grounds. The question arose in the following 
way: Trinity College does not deal directly with the cultivators 
of her lands, just as Oriental monarchies do not deal directly 
with the taxpayer. Each creates a class of middlemen, who pay 
a certain fixed amount, in return for the right to squeeze what 
they can from the wretched peasant who actually tills the soil. 
The Trinity College middlemen made an excellent thing of it 
for centuries; they found their business so profitable that they 
finally entered into a bargain in perpetuity, promising to pay a 
fixed sum to Trinity College until the crack of doom, and extract- 
ing as much more from the wretched peasant as the peasant could 
pay without dying of starvation. The middlemen thought they 
had done a shrewd thing and made an excellent bargain. And 
so they had, until the days of the land agitation came, bringing 
in their wake the land courts, which not only fixed the amount 
the middleman could extract from the tenant, but further, on 
two subsequent occasions, diminished that amount, until the word 
‘ starvation began to have a new and illuminating meaning to the 
hitherto happy middleman, and took on a personal application 
which was dire and menacing to a degree. For he was held in the 
vise of the perpetual lease, and had to go on paying a fixed amount 
te Trinity College, while his ewn receipts, already greatly dimin- 
ished, were threatened with furfher imminent diminutions. 

The land-purchase bill now enables the cultivators to redeem the 
land they have been tilling, and they will presently become full 
owners of the soil. But the middleman is still in the grip of 
Trinity College, and will have to buy his liberty at a pretty stiff 
price, amounting to practically every penny of the peasant’s ran- 
som. No one, however, seeks to compensate the wretched middle- 
man, but the feelings of Trinity College are to be carefully safe- 
guarded. To accomplish this, Mr. Wyndham has set aside twenty- 
five thousand dollars yearly to safeguard Trinity College against 
any possible loss which may be involved by the process of bar- 
gaining with the middleman, so that whoever suffers, Trinity Col- 
lege stands to win. 

The twenty-five thousand dollars a year was secured in a way 
which added fuel to the flames. There is a general fund “ for 
the development of Ireland,” which is raised from Irish taxes. 
On this fund the contribution of twenty-five thousand dollars has 
heen laid, not for the development of Ireland at all, but for the 
promotion of sectarian education amid the narrowest and most 
bigoted traditions, in an institution which has always been anti- 
national in an exaggerated degree. It is, therefore, easy to see 
why the Trish members resisted both the matter and the manner 
of this grant, with a vehemence which threatened to break the 
Tory alliance in two. 


The Novelist in Politics 


THE MacMasters and MecCarthys of the mid-twentieth century 
will record this as the age of novelists. The rising of the Third 
Estate has been chronicled and celebrated enough. The Fourth 
state ee celebrated itself more than enough. The Fifth Estate 

dvances proudly in tally-hos and ten-thousand-dollar auto- 
mobiles, to the sound of trumpets and typewriters. Nobody writes 
anything but novels. Nobody reads anything but novels. The 
world is the novelist. The schoolgirl and the sage, the captain 
of industry and the private of laziness, the lean and slippered 
pantaloon and the strong man rejoicing in his strength and his 
golf score—all ages, sexes, and sorts—pay willing homage and 
royalties to King Novel, and Grub Street is paved with gold. 

Inevitably the novelist becomes the instructor and director of 
the public mind. He is literature, history, morals, the universal 
professor. He is the successor of our old friend the Moulder of 
Public Opinion. Sole possessor of the intellectual throne, he is 
the real ruler of his adoring countrymen. 

This unofficial power of his might be dangerous and irresponsi- 
ble. It is his duty to go into polities; to accept the offices which 
stretch out supplicating hands to him; to be the actual, as well as 
the nominal, ruler. Fortunately, some American novelists have heard 


now a 


their political calling call. Mr. Booth Tarkington heard and obeyed. 


The Indiana Legislature was his trying- ground. He was “an 
immediate success,” as the advertisements of “ best-selling ” novels 
say. He was a good fellow. He was shrewd. He studied parlia- 
mentary law as diligently as if it were an Epoch out of which an 
historical novel were to be milked. His experience in dialogue 
fitted him for debate. In short, he took naturally the leadership 
which belonged to a leading novelist; and his legislative laurels 


‘with unequivocal politeness. 


are causing insomnia among his brethren of the novel in Indiana. 
They yearn to follow where he has bravely led. Meanwhile he 
looks toward Washington, the House of Representatives, the Sen- 
ate-Chamber, the White House. The world is all before him 
where to choose, and the Hoosiers long to choose him. 

The good example soon bore fruit. Mr. Winston Churchill was 
elected a member of the New Hampshire House of Representatives, 
au body already consecrated to literature, dramatic literature, by 
the late Mr. Charles H. Hoyt. Only the other day Mr. Richard 
Harding Davis was “ mentioned” as the fittest candidate for mem- 
ber of the General Court of Massachusetts from the town of 
Marion. Mr. Davis has waved away the promised honor in a 
modest letter. He has not left us. His heart is still true to New 
York. He will not give up his citizenship here. New York is a 
“ pivotal” State. A novelist ambitious to be a pivotal politician 
will naturally settle in New York. 

So Mr. Davis may yet take opportunity to study close at hand 
the Soldiers of Fortune in the Legislature. One after another, 
the novelists will take the position that belongs to them. The 
scholar in politics has not amounted to much. The novelist in 
politics has almost a clear field and general favor. And novelists 
are never wearisome—in politics. 

Mr. Roosevelt must be watching with eager sympathy this po- 
litical progress of the novelists. While only a sporting writer and 
historian himself—and history is the maiden aunt of fiction—he 
may be said to be a character out of a novel, “ Boots and Spurs,” 
perhaps, or “ The Romance of a Rich Young Cowboy.” 


The Artistic Temperament in Medicine 


Somesopy has recently raised the question as to whether the old- 
style doctor, with his queer, curt, stern manner, has really dis- 
appeared, or is merely superseded by a spirit of the same type 
who has learned to be politic among those of his patients from 
whom he may expect a good consideration for his services. With- 
out going too deeply into particularities, it seems to us that the 
ethics of the profession have not merely improved, but have been 
actually regenerated. The artistic temperament can belong to a 
man of genius, but this is exceptionally the case, and nowhere 
more so than in the medical profession. 

Of true geniuses in medicine there have been not a few, and by 
no means have all of these attained the distinction and received 
the honor of a Harvey or a Jenner, however worthy; but, like great 
men everywhere, they were characterized by that unobtrusiveness, 
that altruism, that lack of pretence, which demands no praise and 
has need of none. Such, by their modesty and sympathy for the 
weaknesses of mankind, have made the world a more habitable 
place and have set aloft noble ideals for future generations. 

False geniuses, like false prophets in general, have ever been 
plentiful among doctors, but it is needless to say that the pro- 
fession, as a whole, has decried them and refused them recognition. 
Of such are the obstreperous and pretentious quacks who demand 
for themselves undeserved encomiums, @nxd in matters involving 
standards of taste are absolutely incompetent. “ Art for art’s 
sake” forms no part of their creed, while selfishness and avarice 
produce the inevitable result—viz., a perfect lack of sympathy for 
the foibles of humanity and that disobedience to every mandate of 
conscience which only the absolutely bigoted and unscrupulous can 
show. 

The eccentric may be defined as an individual of average ability 
who derives his chief inspiration from his own self-glory. Conse- 
quently, he is entirely a self-centred person whose love of the con- 
spicuous is manifest in long, shaggy hair and English trousers of 
the greatest possible width and most impossible pattern. Whether 
there be such who practise the healing art or not we do not 
know, but in any case the delusion as to his greatness is harm- 
less enough, and so easily diagnosticated as to be unworthy of 
serious attention. 

The Old School seldom produced the scholar, and almost never 


-produced the refined gentleman, and in this lies its chief distinc- 


tion from that of to-day. Its disciples were brusque, sometimes 
boorish, and often abrupt to the point of insult, yet beneath it all 
lay the kindly spirit and the generosity begot by a life spent in 
the service of mankind. Some of us can remember the country 
doctor of long ago who, summoned at midnight to a severe case 
of pneumonia, let us say, would ride a dozen miles through mud 
and slush, upbraid his patient most unceremoniously, and then 
proceed to give the minutest directions to the attendants, with a 
parting word to “send for me again if he gets worse.” But times 
have changed. The New School demands the best,—men liberally 
educated in our universities, who can combine absolute firmness 
The polished gentleman is coming 
into the ranks, and there is less occasion for the artistic tempera- 
ment in medicine to-day than ever before. The entire question is 


_one of encouragement in idiosyncrasy and of ignorance in mat- 


ters of taste. 
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W. A. Larned, the National Champion, making a H. S. Mahony, a Member of the English Team, who will 
: ‘Fore-hand Stroke compele in the International Matches 
Reginald F. and H. L. Doherty, the visiting English Champions, playing a Match Game 
THIS WEEK’S INTERNATIONAL TENNIS MATCHES 
The Doherty brothers, tennis champions of England, have come to America with Il. S. Mahony, the third member 
of the team, to take part in the international tournament for the Dwight F. Davis cup this week at Longwood, 
Massachusetts. They will play against the Wrenn brothers and W. A. Larned, who constitute the American team 
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Snap Shots 


Money to Burn 


by our Artist, W. A. Rogers, of the Gordon Bennett 


Steam-Yacht 


Race off Newport 


‘ Kanawha’’ (H. H. Rogers) and Noma” 


(WV. B. Leeds) start, both confident. 


“ Kanawha" pulls ahead, and Leeds rushes below with an idea of .... 
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Forthwiiin *‘ Noma” gains, much to Rogers's dismay. Then.... 
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The fight becomes fast and furious. 
common ; but Leeds pulls ahead with Rock Island, preferred. 


Rogers tries Amalgamated Copper, 


Whereupon Rogers has a brilliant idea, and pours in prname, winning 
easly, Noma" hull down, 
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The *‘ Kanawla”™’ at the Finish Line 


Mr. H. H. Rogers’s ** Kanawha,” winner of the Lysistrata Cup 


The ** Noma” crossing the Line at the Finish a mile and a half astern 


THE “KANAWHA” WINS THE INTERNATIONAL CUP FOR 
STEAM-YACHTS | 


The recent contest for the International Challenge Trophy, the Lysistrata Cup, won by Mr. H. H. Rogers's “ Kanawha,” was 
the first race between steam-yachts that has been held in years. The race was over a triangular course of sixty miles off 
Newport. There were only two contestants — Mr. Rogers's ‘‘Kanawha" and Mr. W. B. Leeds’s Noma,” two of the 
largest and jastest steam-yachts afloat. The ‘‘Kanawha” covered the course in 3 h. 3 m.Q s., beating her rival by 4 m. 56 s, 
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England and Education 


By Sydney Brooks 


Lonpon, Fuly 23, 1903. 

NGLAND has a contempt for knowledge.” That was the 

opinion which the late Bishop of London formed and ex- 

pressed shortly before his death; and Dr. Ceighton knew 

whereof he spoke. If any man’s experience could be 

thought wide enough to justify so grave and comprehen- 
sive an indictment, then his could. Like most Englislitbishops, he be- 
van life as a schoolmaster: he was for many years a great teaching 
professor; he was also a historian who held his own with Froude, 
Lecky, Green,. Freeman, and Gardiner; he had come into contact, 
more or less intimate, with thousands of young men; and from the 
high position to which he eventually climbed he looked abroad 
with keen, wide-opened eyes. And that was the conclusion to 
which his busy and varied life had foreed him—that the English 
despise knowledge, are intellectually lazy, trust’ far too conceitedly 
to their “ practical qualities,’ and betake themselves to scientific 
study “in a spirit of condescension.” 

There cannot be much question that the bishop was substantially 
right. Englishmen cannot, seemingly, be induced to regard educa- 
tion seriously. In Birmingham, 
they have made an_ earnest 


unwisely. Education in England is free and compulsory, but the 
best English board school hardly reaches the standard of the 
average American or German public school. The whole system 
indeed is confused almost to the point of chaos—the universities 
bogged in an out-worn curriculum, primary education made the 
battle-ground of theologians, secondary education starved or mis- 
applied, and only such seminaries as Eton and Rugby to be pointed 
to as reflecting real credit on the country; and even they do far 
more to mould the characters than the minds of their pupils. 
Consider the Education bill which was debated so passionately all 
through last year, and indeed right up to the moment of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s “ new departure.” Hardly a man, in or out of the 
House, discussed it from the educational point of view. The de- 
bates raged round its alleged injustice to Dissenters, its alleged 
favoritism to the Church of England, and ended finally in what 
was neither more nor less than a sectarian brawl. Even now in 
many parts of the country there are Dissenters who are refusing 
to pay the new education rate, and prefer to sing hymns and chant 
psalms while the law-officers distrain upon their goods. There 
will never be educational 
system worthy of the name 
in England until Eng!ishmen 


effort to build and endow a 
thoroughly up-to-date technical 
university after the best Amer- 
ican and German models. The 
proposal was put forward four 
or five years ago, just when the 
pressure of foreign competition 
Was rousing the country to the 
necessity of scientific educa- 
tion. It was put forward in 
Birmingham, which in its go- 
utheadedness and public spirit is 
the Chicago of England. It was 
put forward also with the back- 
ing and under the superintend- 
ence of the most ferceful person- 
ality in English public life. Mr. 
Chamberlain, in private and pub- 
lic letters, on the platform, and 
in personal interviews, expended 
the whole of his immense 
energy to get the project launch- 
ed. Everything, therefore, was 
in its favor from the start. 
And yet, in spite of all this, 
the scheme might have fallen 
through altogether had it not 
been for Mr. Carnegie; and even 
with Mr. Carnegie’s help, the 
university is still secandalously 
short of funds for building as 
well as teaching purposes. Could 
anything show clearly 
that the English are not really 
in earnest about education, that 
it is still a cause to which they 
will pay life service, but for 
which they will not take off their 
coats? 

The days seem to be gone for- 
ever when Englishmen honored 
themselves by endowing seats of 
learning. Many, perhaps most, 
of the great names of American 
industry are connected with the 
schools, colleges, and universi- 


: bring themselves to leave God 
out of the discussion. 

Add to this sectarian narrow- 
ness the strong social conviction 
that education is something 
dangerous and ensnaring. If 
Englishmen are not in earnest 
about education, English women 
are even less so. It complicates 
the great servant problem; in 
fact it has already done so; the 
cook “has ideas above her 
station”; the housemaid no 
longer “knows her place”; the 
butler is a great deal too “ inde- 
pendent ”; the “lower classes ” 
are becoming “unsettled.” I 
do not say that this spirit 
counts for very much, but it cer- 
tainly counts for something. It 
helps to thwart, if not to dis- 
courage, the energies of those 
who are honestly and zealously 
trying to better things. It 
creates an atmosphere that tells 
against the educational _ re- 
former. But in the long run it 
does not make very much differ- 
ence whether the world of “ so- 
ciety’ approves or disapproves 
of education. What is really 
serious is that the world of 
business should be equally 
sceptical. Manufacturing and 
commercial England is at least 
a generation behind both Ger- 
many and America in its recog- 
nition of the value of scientific 
instruction. Perhaps it would 
not be overstating the case to 
say that in no country is the 
educational system so divorced 
from, and of so little use to, the 
nation’s business. After per- 
sistent and careful inquiry I 


ties which their wise liberality 
has founded., But in England it 
is the rarest possible thing for 
a millionaire to reckon eduea- 
tion among the objects of his 
benevolence. To appeals from 
charitable and religious bodies his purse is always open, but the 
claims of education do not interest him. Even to Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, which are the pride of every Englishman, bequests and 
gifts come as rarely as angels’ visits. In nothing did Cecil Rhodes 
show his originality more finely than in remembering his Alma 
Mater in his will. It seems diflicult to realize that Oxford can be 
in need of money; yet the fact is so. Money is wanted at Oxford 
for all the newer branches of study and for most of the old ones. 
The university knows nothing of Assyrian and nothing of Pali. 
It is obliged to leave practically untilled the whole field of physical 
science. In some departments there are not enough professors, in 
others the professors have neither the apparatus they require nor 
sufficient lecture-room. A professor of physics was appointed by 
New College in 1:00; he is still unprovided with a physical labora- 
tory and has to borrow rooms from his colleagues. The professor 
of mineralogy reports that there is not at present any equipment 
for the study of his subject at Oxford. The department of 
mechanics is equally backward, and it is a matter of recent official 
confession that “the scientific study of modern history cannot at 
present be prosecuted In Oxford.” 

Nor does the State step into the gap left open by private indif- 
ference. It spends an enormous amount of money, but spends it 


Discussing the Education Bill in the English House 
of Commons has first been made by English- 


have failed to discover a single 
instance in a single trade in 
which the application of science 


men or in which Englishmen, 

after adopting a foreign inven- 
tion or a foreign process, have afterwards improved on it. I am 
speaking of course of our own times, and I think my statement will 
hold good for a period that covers the last thirty years. 

On the other hand, instances abound where industries have been 
wrested from the English because their rivals have adopted really 
scientific methods.4 Take brewing for example. Thirty years ago 
Germany exported no beer at all; to-day she sends abroad nearly 
as much as Great Britain, and of a far better quality. In electrical 
engineering, in the manufacture of chemicals, in the production of 
glass, or iron and steel, of pottery, of explosives, and of many 
other articles for which Britain used to be the industrial centre, 
this country is being rapidly left-behind. The history of the aniline 
colors industry is but too instructive. The secret. of their produc- 
tion and manufacture from coal-tar was first discovered in Eng- 
land, and for a long while the industry was overwhelmingly in 
British hands. Then came the German chemist working in a State 
laboratory, the late Professor Hofmann. He developed the theory 
of aniline colors so enormously that the industry has now almost 
wholly shifted to Germany, although the English dyers are the 
largest consumers. In all such things Germany is the ideal State. 
Nowhere else, not even in America, is academic life so closely and 
helpfully in touch with commerce. 
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TRANSFORMING THE METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, NEW YORK 


Alterations which will cost not less than $135,000, and which will revolutionize the scenic. production here of Wagner's muste- 
dramas, are now being made on the stage of the Metropolttan () pera Hlouse, New Vork. By a series of large traps nell | die 
the floor’ an entire scene may be lowered, and tts place taken by a scene already set below the stage. A new and adequate 
system of electric lighting will be installed, and the orchestra space will be enlarged by cutting away part of the stage, 
order lo accommodate the required for the proper performance of Wagner's scores The 
Stage as it will look when arraneed for the first American production of Wagner's o Parstjal.”” The stage is set for ee 
y scene of the first act, showing the Sanctuary of the Holy Grail, whtle the space beneath is occupied by the opening scene 
of the second act, com pletely set on disappearing carriages, and ready to he raised sesta place without a ae dle 
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By James 


TELLING cartoon on Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme of 

preferential tariffs which appeared in a recent issue of 

the Pall Mall Gazette borrowed its illustration from 

Wee Macgreegor’s boyish passion for “ taiblet con- 

fection dear to Scottish children. “C-B,” I may add, 
for the benefit of those who do not follow British politics closely, 
is Sir Henry -Campbell-Bannerman, a Scottish member of Par- 
liament, and leader of the Liberals in the House of Commons. It 
argues a very wide acquaintance for a book, an acquaintance that 
goes beyond the usual reading circle, when a newspaper uses its 
salient humorous feature to point the moral of a political prob- 
lem. Mr. Bell is a fortunate young man to have attained such 
distinguished recognition for, his first book, but everybody agrees 
in admitting that he has merited it. His second book, as I have 
already noted, is in a different vein, but it is merely another me- 
dium for his individual and delightful humor to work in. Of 
Ethel a New York critic writes: “ There is only one other story 
with which it could be compared—The Dolly Dialogues. Yet we 
should rather know Ethel than the flirtatious Dolly.” 


The publication of the late M. de Blowitz’s autobiography, which 
was announced a long time ago, seems for some reason or other to 
have been deferred. Meantime the current number of HARPER’s 
MAGAZINE publishes a remarkable chapter in the diplomatic career 
of the late world-famous Paris correspondent of the London 
Times, in which he has left recorded the true facts concerning Bis- 
marck’s retirement. It illustrates admirably the adventurous and 
romantic side of a special correspondent’s life, and affords news- 
paper readers an insight into the extraordinary faculties and 
daring exercise of them which 
are essential to the knowledge - 
of home and foreign affairs, ac- | 
cepted by readers unthink- 
ingly, so far as the methods to 
procure the product goes, | 
they partake of the breakfast | 
served with the paper they read. 

In relating the Bismarck inci- 
dent, M. de Blowitz confesses 


that he wrote it not only for Z ra 
BAA 


the sake of retracing an epi- 
sode with which he was con- 
nected. but also to show the 


strange obstacles,- the  unex- 
pected contradictions, the 
unheard of difficulties that a | 
journalist must confront. 
In a recent number of La | 
Revue, a French writer gives 
some characteristic reminis- | 


ceneces of M. de Blowitz, many 
of which have already become 
the congfhion property of the 
press, but which he recapitulates 
to demonstrate the fact that 
celerity is the supreme essen- 
tial of good journalism, and 
that de Blowitz possessed this faculty in the highest degree. The 
rapidity with which he could grasp the whole significance of any 
given episode and despatch the very soul of it, as it were, to the 
Times, recalls to the French writer a skit which appeared under 
the Second Empire at the Paleis Royal. Two people were on the 
stage. Suddenly one of them begins to rush off. 
“Where are you going to?” calls out his companion. 
“T haven't the vaguest notion,” replies the other. 
got to be there by five o’clock.” 
The second stood for a moment dumfounded. Then he ex- 
claimed, “ [ must be there before him,” and disappeared as quickly. 
In addition to his flair for the exact value of any political in- 
cident, and the agility with which he could turn it over in his 
‘mind and review it from all sides, de Blowitz was gifted with an 
extraordinary memory. One example which M. Frédéric Loliée 
cites in his interesting article is new to me and may be to my read- 
ers. Mr. John Delane, then editor of the Times, having crossed 
to Paris in 1872, accompanied de Blowitz to Versailles, on the oc- 
casion when Thiers, in a wonderful speech, divulged the political 
programme. That very night Delane was returning to London. 
As Blowitz was taking him to the station, the former exclaimed: 
“What a pity things are always so badly managed. This speech, 
if we could anly give it verbatim in to-morrow’s paper, would be 
the biggest thing we have ever done.” He spoke without the small- 
est idea that it was even possible. But suddenly an idea flashed 
through de. Blowitz’s brain, and he asked himself whether by a su- 
preme effort of memory he could possibly recall the greater part 
of the speech he had recently heard. He shut his eves, and in an 
instant experienced the illusion of being replunged into the tumult- 
uous assembly. He seemed again to hear Thiers speaking, and as 
he had listened originally with sustained attention, he came to the 
conclusion that he could reconstruct the speech almost in its en- 
tirety. Instantly he rushed to the telegraph office. and having 
obtained permission to write in a room by himself, he alternately 
closed his eyes in order to see the words rising before him, and 


bushin’ on as I thocht it was. 


“But I’ve 


Books and Bookmen 


MacArthur 


Wee Meacegreegor at Westminster 
Wee C.-B. Macgrecgor. ‘‘A’m ajfeart that Taiblet’s no sae awfu’ guid for 


-of the other. 


opened them to commit what he recalled to paper. The next morn- 
ing Mr. Delane, turning over the leaves of the Times, saw, to his 
amazement, two-and-a-half columns faithfully reproducing the 
salient features of yesterday's proceedings. The sensation of this 
performance of de Blowitz was equally great both in London and 
Paris. 


I suppose that to the minds of those who were familiar with the 
close friendship of Stevenson and Henley, there came the remem- 
brance of Henley’s disloyal attack on his dead friend two years 
ago, when news of Henley’s death reached us the other day. But 
it is the friendship of the two men that is now best to be remem- 
bered. In spite of the misunderstanding that estranged them, 
any one who has read Stevenson's letters on Henley’s poems knows 
that they loved each other to the end, and Henley’s savage crit- 
icism, read aright, only betrays and accentuates the bitterness of 
his irreparably wounded affection. Henley’s intellectual influence 
on Stevenson, it must not be forgotten, was certainly great, and 
of the two his personality was the more dominant and masterful. 
Although but a year Stevenson’s senior, he had already found him- 
self when Stevenson discovered him in the Edinburgh Infirmary, 
and we know that the man’s gallant spirit in suffering had its 
bracing effect on Stevenson, who had not yet outlived his somewhat 
morbid and uncertain youth. The little dedication to Travels 
with a Donkey tells the tale. And for the other side, one has 
only to read Henley’s sonnets on his strange meeting with Steven- 
son to realize the fascination the young Scotsman had for him, 
the deep interest he took in his literary career, and the tokens of 
a strong affection. Henley and Stevenson may be said to belong 
tothe same cult among the mod- 
erns. The naturalism which one 
finds proclaimed by Browning and 
still more clearly by Meredith 
had its most vigorous exponent 
in Henley. As a friend of sound 
critical judgment, speaking of 
Stevenson and Se wrote. 
me lately: “ His poetry is one of 
the most imaginative celebrations 
of the religion of sex. He was a 
stout lover of the earth, a born 
fighter against odds, an ardent 
romantic. Little wonder that 
Stevenson felt that he and Hen- 
. ley could not help being friends. 
But Henley’s masculinity ever 
verged on brutality, and his 
stoical faith, while it met the 
want of a nerveless generation, 
represented, after all, a passing 
and transitional mood. Steven- 

sun and Henley started out with 
i: a 3 the same ideals; but Stevenson’s 
was the deeper and far more com- 
prehensive character. In spirit- 
ual ways he outgrew Henley, and 
there was the breach. But the 
pain of it was ever alive in each 
man’s heart; each had written himself uneffaceably into the life 
In Henley’s own words: 


‘What is it ends 
With friends?” 


Mr. Leonard Merrick, an English author who has written several 
clever novels, entitles his latest piece of fiction Conrad in Quest of 
his Youth. As Mr. Joseph Conrad is the author of a remarkable 
book called Youth, we may shortly expect, says Punch, if this 
autobiographical play on titles becomes popular, to see authors 
chasing their own tales in some such form as this: Jacobs in 
Search of his Cargo; Caine on the Road to the Eternal City; 
James on the Wings of the Dove; When Parker came to Pontiac. 


A rhymster in our English contemporary, The Tatler, has had 
his gorge aroused by observing that the practice of “ fonetiks ” 
in spelling seems to be coming into favor among certain English 
firms. He resorts in this wise to the discipline of satire which 
is certainly more effective than rage: 


Fonetik I abhor, 
And rawt can rowz mi bile 

Or ruffel up mi temper mor 
Than Izak Pitman stile. 


The Yanky “ theater’ and such 
Az folo in its trane 
Anoi mi gent! sole so much 
That I becum profane. 
A traveler with but wun “1” 
Wil make me simply fome, 
For foke hoo carot lern to spel 
Had beter stop at home. 


Wun redes to be no pedagog 
To shun this horid. vore: 
Cood he hoo rites down “ catalog 

Be other than a roge? 
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A HUNDRED-FOOT DIVE IN ARMY PRACTICE 


The soldier bicyclists of the Italian army are experts in the performance of exciting feats, one of their common 
diversions being to dive into the Tiber River on wheels from high points along the shore. The accompanying 
illustration shows one of the soldiers making a dive on his machine from a cliff 114 feet above the river 
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WATCHING THE TRIAL 
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The Guests on one of the Steam Yach 
of the Ste achts of the New York Yacht 


Drawn by G. Wright 


AL RACES AT NEWPORT 


Yacht Club Fleet following a Trial Race botween the Cup Defenders 
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The Roof-Dwellers of New York 


THE 


PEOPLE WHO MAKE THEIR HOMES ON THE HOUSETOPS OF NEW YORK.—A ROOF DWELLING THAT TOPS TRINITY’S SPIRE. — THE 


WARM - WEATHER REFUGEES.—— AIRY PLAYGROUNDS FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN. — NEW - YORKERS” GENERAL EXODUS TO THE ROOF IN SUMMER 


By Theodore Waters 


HE roof-dwellers of New York? It has come to that in 
some quarters of this many-sided town. The congestion 
which led years ago to the construction of sky-scrapers is 
now so intensified that people have been forced out of 
the tops of high buildings and compelled to live on the 
roofs. Just as there is a large colony of unfortunates who spend 
most of their lives in the tunnels and 


the financial district have quite the most eerie dwelling in town. 
They live as far above the spire of Trinity as that spire is above 
the street-line. They might live on the foothills of some mountain 
chain and not have a more healthy abode. Their little house can- 
not be seen from the street, but it is far more commodious than 
the most ample apartment in town. Indeed, the apartment idea 

has been followed more or less close- 


subways of the Metropolis, so there ene 
is a still larger colony of more fortu- 
nate beings who spend the greater 
part of their lives on the housetops. 
There is enough of them to populate 
a city of the third class, and the cir- 
cumstances of their lives are as va- 
riegated,all view-points considered, as 
they possibly could be in such a city. 
There are the high and the lowly, the 
well-to-do and the poverty - stricken, 
those who live thus from choice and 
those who do so from tompulsion; all 
manners and sorts of men, women. 
and children. They carry on the busi- 
nesses and enjoy the pleasures of 
life; eat, drink, work, and play, and 
are happy in much that would be de- 
nied to them in the more prosaic life 
of the streets. Probably such a phase 
of human endeavor does not exist in 
any other city in the world. 

People are compelled to live on the 
tops of houses for two reasons: One, 
the excessive value of the interior 
floor space, which makes it necessary 
for the superintendents and janitors 
of sky-serapers to live above the rent- 
ing-line; the other, unsanitary condi- 


ly in the construction of the little 
house. But, unlike other apartments, 
there are windows on every side. The 
immense roof of the office building 
constitutes the home acre of this 
happy family, and, like other home 
acres, it has the traditional garden, 
the vine, and the more or less life- 
like substitute for the fig-tree. The 
high parapet that runs completely 
around the coping of the roof prevents 
all possibility of accident. to the 
younger members of the household, 


mented by the fact that objectionable 
neighbors are more rigorously ex- 
cluded than if the great moat sur- 
rounding the building were filled 
with water. 

All roof-dwellers are not so happy. 
With the first breath of warm 
weather the scuttles of the tenements 
are opened, and a mass of humanity 
pours forth to breathe the pure air 
that is denied them in the swelter- 
ing rooms below. For months in the 
year the roofs of these houses harbor 
a population as great as that of the 
neighboring streets. This does not 


tions, which drive the inmates of 
tenements up through the scuttles. 
People choose to live on the tops of 
houses for one reason: the intense 
contrast between the light, the pure 
air, and the sunshine of the roofs and the noisome conditions that 
too often exist in the cafions which in places are misnamed streets. 
But whether from necessity or choice, the movement upward is 
growing more and more pronounced. 

Among one class of roof-dwellers the choice and the compulsion 
have gone hand in hand. That is among the superintendents of 
the highest buildings in town. Formerly these fortunate individ- 
uals and their families were compelled to live below the street-line. 
But the sky-secraper nowadays is such a formidable engineering 
problem that every foot of available space below ground is “required 
for machinery, so the owners have been compelled to build little 
houses for their superintendents on the roofs of the structures. 
Some of these domiciles are quite sumptuous in style. For instance, 
the family living on the roof of the Empire Building overlooking 


A City Roof-Garden 
The home of the janttor of one of New York's high office buildinys ts 
sttuated on the roof. It has a well-stocked vegetable and flower garden sewing is done by hand, and sit 


refer to the hours of recreation only, 
but all day long. The sweat - shop 
workers pour up with the rest, where 


around under fmprovised awnings ply- 
ing the needle and gossiping to their hearts: content. In some cases 
machines have been moved to the roofs, so that the workers could 
be as favored as their fellows. Those shop-workers who bring their 
work “home” do most of it on the roofs whenever possible. The 
parapets are nearly always high enough to keep the children from 
falling off. 

L-ven the municipal authorities have begun to recognize the value 
of the rooftops. A number of the East Side schools now have 
recreation areas on the roof. 

In short, a regular exodus to the roof takes place all over New 
York city every year. The theatres long ago recognized the advan- 
tage of having performances on the roof, Several hotels annually 
move their restaurants to the housetop. There is one restaurant 
permanently located on the roof of a skyscraper. 


“Hooping the Hoops” on the Roof of an East-Side School-house 


.iany of the East-Side schools in New York now have playgrounds on their roofs, which the children use for 
their games and sports. An East-Side baseball nine plays its rivaleteam on one of these roof-top playgrounds 
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SKETCHES OF SIR THOMAS LIPTON 


Since the arrival of Sir Thomas en his third attempt to lift the International Cup, he has made his head-quarters on board the steam- 
vacht * Erin,” which accompanied ‘“‘ Shamrack III.”’ on her trip across to America. Sir Thomas uses the “‘ Erin” not only for many 
of the social functions he has given while over here, but for following the trial races of his two ‘“‘ Shamrocks.” At all times the 
“Erin” is in touch with events on shore by wireless telegraphy. Our special artist on board the *‘ Erin” has sketched Sir 
Thomas in a number of characteristic poses during a sail just outside the harbor of New York to watch a trial of the two yachts 
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Miss Angie Weimers, Altss Rose Earle, and Miss Fern Ballentine 
Three of the pretty chorus girls in “* Punch, Fudy & Co.,"’ at the Paradise Roof Garden, New York 


| 


The Dance of the Nursematds 
In Mr. Hammerstein's extravaganza, Satan sends an emissary to impersonate the manager of a Punth and Fudy show which 1s about to 
take place on the fair grounds of a country town. He indulges in various pranks, in addition to the performance of his duttes 
as showman, one of which is to substitute, through his messengers the storks, black babies for white in the nursematds’ carriages 


A HOT-WEATHER EXTRAVAGANZA IN NEW YORK 
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MISS AUGUSTA GLOSE 
Miss Glose, who was the most conspicuous member of the *‘ Liberty Belles’’ company during the past 


Season, has been engaged to play one of the principal réles in the series of operatic matinées to be 
produced in the early autumn at the Manhattan Theatre, New York, under the direction of Homer Lind 
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Empress Dowager 
of China 


Prince Ching 


Head of Imp. and 


M+ Boutllard 
the 


Manager of t 


Prince Ching’s 
Interpreter 
Lunan Ratlway 


Pres. of Foreign Office 


THE EMPRESS DOWAGER OF CHINA GIVING AN AUDIENCE 


This representation of the remarkable old woman who controls the Chinese Empire was made a short 
time? ae? by the artist Frederick AMIcCormick, when the Empress, after a trip on the Lunan Railway, 
received \I. Bouillard, the manager, to thank him for his care in conducting the Imperial party 
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MOTOR-CYCLING IN FOOTBALL COSTUME 


The racers in high-speed motor contests are beginning to adopt the protective head-dress advocated by football trainers for rough work on the field. Prominent motor-cyclists say that 
with the head-dress on they can withstand the severest head-first tumble without injury, as there is a space in the top of the helmet which offers a pneumatic resistance to the jar 
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‘Correspondence 


MR. CLEVELAND’S CANDIDACY 


Topeka, Kansas, Fuly 13, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sin.—I will, with your permission, state a few of the reasons 
that have led me to the conclusion that Grover Cleveland is the 
only man for the candidacy of the Democratic party: 

1. The Democratic party has long been divided into two irrecon- 
cilable factions on economic questions—just as the Republican 
party was over the greenbacks in the ’70s, and silver in the °90s. 
Both times its controlling faction sat down so hard on its weaker 
element as to eliminate it, and got up apparently stronger than be- 
fore. A house divided against itself cannot stand. Until the Dem- 
ocratie party plants itself squarely and permanently on one or the 
other side of the now rapidly crystallizing economic problems, it 
will be unable to secure the needed confidence and support of a ma- 
jorityeof the voters—and the nomination of Mr. Cleveland at 
this time would fix its futtre status as that of no one else 
would. 

2. Even if its factions could be induced to unite temporarily 
against their common enemy the party could not win without se- 
curing outside help. From whence can it be obtained? Not from 
Populists, for the most of them are disgusted with the results 
of the past abortive efforts of these two parties to swallow each 
other; nor from the Socialists, who are still in the impractical 
partisan stage, But Mr. Cleveland has been twice elected by the 
help of Republicans that preferred him to his Republican oppo- 
nent—and it is an old saying that what has occurred may occur 
again. That the leading Republican financial magnates greatly fear 
Mr. Roosevelt is well known, but they will not support a Demo- 
erat unless that party commit itself unreservedly against the so- 
cialistic trend of the age and nominate a man they feel sure they 
can trust implicitly. Indeed, Mr. Cleveland is probably the only 
Democrat in whom they have sufficient confidence to risk pulling 
his party into power. 

3. It can be safely assumed that Mr. Cleveland would not ac- 
cept the Democratic nomination unless assured of the support of 
the leading members in other parties of the corporate interests, the 
significance of which fact is that Cleveland and Clark—or Cleve- 
land and any one else—would insure an almost unlimited cam- 
paign fund, the spending of which would begin as soon as 
the decision to fight was reached —i.e., before the actual nomi- 
nation. 

4. The strictly legitimate purposes to which money can be put 
in a political campaign are very numerous, and the knowledge that 
the supporters of any candidate will put up the needed funds has 
a powerful influence on nominating conventions. When one con- 
siders the numbers of public speakers, writers, personal canvassers, 
club officers, musicians, singers, hackmen, challengers, and other 
workers required in practically every precinct in every State, it 
is seen that tens of thousands would be beneficiaries of this fund, 
no matter how the election might result. 

5. Even those that dislike Mr. Cleveland personally admit that 
he has a host of admirers outside of his own party; and he is 
certainly the most dominant personality in it. Nor is his strength 
confined to Wall Street, and those it can directly influence. Great 
numbers of good people believe him to be as honest and courageous 
as Roosevelt, and regard him as “a pre-eminently safe man” for 
times like the present. Already great numbers are looking anxious- 
ly into the near future, and, under such circumstances, the ten- 
dency to turn to and insist upon a “safe” man is very 
strong. Twice elected, and twice, discredited, Mr. Cleveland 
probably has more friends to-day than ever before, and it is 
notable that there is much less acrimony in the present opposi- 
tion to him than there was at this stage of each of his previous 
canvasses. 

For these and other reasons, it seems to me, that the conviction 
is likely to spread and deepen among Democrats that the best 
thing for them to do is to nominate Grover Cleveland on a plat- 
form whose main plank is the old Democratic corner-stene and 
*anti-socialistic tendency” principle that “that government is 
best which governs least.” With any other candidate defeat and 
continuing disaster seems inevitable; but with Mr. Cleveland on a 
strictly conservative platform, a national victory is within the 
range of possibilities, local suecesses would be made certain, and 
a new lease of life given to the party. 

I am, sir, 
ALBERT GRIFFIN. 


CHARLES, La., 17, 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir.—It is manifest that you desire Mr. Cleveland to again be 
President, and are indirectly urging the Democrats to nominate 
him. The Democratie party will never again trust Mr. Cleveland 
with leadership. It seems that the only way you can accomplish 
your object. of making Mr. Cleveland President, is to urge his 
nomination by the Republican party. 

Mr. Cleveland is popular with Republicans; they are grateful 
to him for past services, and if you turn your guns on that party 
| feel sure your shots fired in behalf of Mr. Cleveland will have 
greater effect on the rank and file of the Republican party than 
it is producing among Democrats. 

I am, sir, 
WINSTON JACKSON. 


Cuicaco Fuly 8. 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I note the persistence with which you bring forward the 
name of Grover Cleveland as a possible nominee by the Democrats 
for President. Permit me to say that I have had some experience 
in politics, and, having served a ten years’ apprenticeship in the 
newspaper field, think I know how to find out things. I have trav- 
elled during the past year through all of the South and much 
of the West. On trains, in clubs, banks, and newspaper offices | 
have tried to learn the Democratic sentiment. 

Result: Grover Cleveland has no following anywhere. <A few 


men who held office under him would like to see him nominated - 


if they thought he could be elected, but they concede there is no 
show for him. They will vote for Judge Parker or Edward M. 
Shepard. Gorman cannot be nominated. Cleveland is not satis- 
factory to the politicians of his party, to say nothing of the rank 
and file generally. If you would guide the party rightly, drop 
Grover and Gorman. New York is too small to dictate candidates, 
and any one favored by Wall Street will be defeated, if it is know 
I am, sir, FRANK M. SMITH. | 


Cataumert, Mass., Fuly 14. 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: oe 

Sizk,—In common with the thousands of others who regard the 
* Journal of Civilization ” as an oracle in political matters, I have 
read with interest your recent exhaustive discussion of the wisdom 
and probability of the renomination of Mr. Cleveland by the Demo- 
cratic national convention of 1904. There are certain historical 
facts, which, to my mind, are pertinent to the issue of which you 
make no mention. 

It will, of course, be readily admitted that the Democratic party 
was in high favor with the people in November, 1892. Must it 
not also be admitted that from then on its tide ebbed away? Not 
even Mr. Cleveland’s incumbency of the Presidency prevented the 
Republican sweep which re-elected McKinley to the Governorship 
of Ohio by 80,000. lowa, Massachusetts, and New York also gave 
majorities of tremendous size against the administration, and that 
too when Mr. Cleveland had fought and won a brave battle for 
honest currency, and before the Gorman tariff bill fiasco had called 
down upon his party associates the scornful denunciation of the 
President. 

Stripped of its. fine language, was the appeal of Mr. Bryan in 
1896 anything more than this, “ The tide is against us on the tariff 
issue; we must change our battle-cry to one with which all the 
people are not so familiar ”? 

Nor should it be forgotten that in 1892 over a million votes went 
to General Weaver, and that these votes were cast for Mr. Bryan 
in *96 and 1900. 

Now if the Democratic convention should name Mr. Cleveland. 
it is certainly reasonable to suppose that Mr. Bryan would with- 
draw from the party, and lead the dissenters, or at least guide 
their campaign. Neither Mr. Cleveland nor his friends could com- 
plain if he did, for he would be doing what they did in 1896. We 
should then have the astonishing and interesting spectacle of three 
parties, each with a singularly popular leader, one ultracon- 
servative, one fairly so, and one frankly radical. 

With that combination Mr. Cleveland would unquestionably have 
the South and probably New York, but that he would carry New 
Jersey is, to my mind, not so certain as you seem to think. As 
for Connecticut and Indiana, in view of Mr. Roosevelt’s personal 
popularity, together with the certain defection of those who ‘believe 
as Mr. Bryan does, and the further fact that these States have 
been uniformly Republican since ’93, their support of Mr. Cleve- 
land is, to my mind, a very remote possibility. 

Mr. Bryan would not probably make as good a showing in the 
electoral college as Weaver did in ’92, but it is idle to suppose that 
a man who so recently as four years ago commanded the votes of 
seven million of his countrymen will not receive an immense vote, 
which, as the parties now stand, would draw far more from Mr. 
Cleveland than from Mr. Roosevelt. I believe that the Democracy, 
in order to make a showing at the next election, must choose a 
candidate and adopt a platform which the Cleveland and Bryan 
wings can both support, that any other course makes Mr. Roose- 
velt’s election certain, or, at most, might throw the contest into 
the House of Representatives, which, as Congress is now composed, 
would, in the end, amount to the same thing. 

In view of the probabilities is it quite fair to Mr. Cleveland to 
ask him to make the race. He will be sixty-seven years of age, 


‘enjoying a well-earned rest amid congenial surroundings. He has, 


in a peculiar degree, the respect and regard of his party’s oppo- 
nents. The story of his administration is now history, and is 
being so judged; he himself has already attained to a place in the 
nation’s heart usually accorded only to those who have passed 
away. 

To drag him back into the arena, to subject him to the at- 
tacks, certain to be made, even by those now loud in his praise, to 
make his summer of 1904 a long period of political turmoil in- 
stead of the restful season it ought to be, to do all this with no 
better prospects of success than exist, is, to my mind, a species of 
refined cruelty. 

Grover Cleveland deserves better of the.American people than 
to be dragged from an enjoyable retirement to what is likéty to 
be an ignoble defeat. The Democratic party has no right to demand 
such a sacrifice. 


I am, sir, WILLIAM G. NASH. 
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A Whipping-post in Delaware 


The whipping-post is in operation to-day in the State of 
Delaware, and criminals are publicly flogeed under sanc- 
tion of the law in the prison-yards. The whippings are 
witnessed by crowds of curtous sightseers who take the mat- 
ter as lightly as they would a street-fight or a boxing-maich 


Our Increasing Trade 


RECENT developments with reference to 
additional facilities for trade with China 
lend interest to some figures showing the 
growth of our commerce with that country, 
presented by the Department of Commerce 
and Labor through its Bureau of Statistics. 
Exports to China in the fiscal year 1903 ag- 
gregate about nineteen million dollars, 
against less than four millions in 1893. The 
total value of our exports to China in 1903 
exceed those of any earlier year except 1902, 
when they were above the normal by reason 
of the light exports to that country in 
1901, in which year importations were 
greatly interfered with by existing hostili- 
ties in the East. 

Comparing this growth with that of our 
commerce with other parts of the world, 
it may be said that our total exports to 
Europe in 1903 aggregate a little over a 
billion dollars, avainst six hundred and 
sixty-two millions in 1893, having therefore 
increased less than sixty per cent. during 
that period.. Those to Asia in 1903 aggre- 
gate about sixty million dollars, against six- 
teen millions in 1893, an increase of two hun- 
dred and seventy-five per cent. . To Oceania 
the total for the year is about thirty-six 
million dollars, against eleven millions in 
1893; but this does not account for the com- 
merce with the Hawaiian Islands, which is 
considered as a part of the domestic com- 
merce of the United States and separately 
stated. 

It is apparent from these figures that the 
growth in our exports to Asia has been more 
rapid than to any other section of the world 
except Africa, and the growth in the exports 
to China has been a very important factor 
in the growth of shipments to Asia. 


The Clothes Angels Wear 


Tue following story is going the rounds 
apropos of a party recently given by a 
former Secretary of the Navy at the fire- 
works exhibition, “ Last Days of Pompeii,” 
at Manhattan Beach. In the party was a 
little girl who appeared to be enjoying the 
show immensely, and as an_ especially 
brilliant burst of rockets lighted the skies 
the little girl turned to her mother and 
inquired: 

“Mamma, do you suppose the Lord is 
watching the fireworks?’ 

“T guess He is, dearie,” replied the fond 
parent. “Why do you ask?” 
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“And are the angels with Him?” con- 
tinued the child. 

“Yes, the angels are with Him.” 

“ Well, I hope the Lord’s all right—but, 
Mamma, how do they keep their clothes 
from burning?” 


Columbus and the Englishman 


| AN Englishman while crossing the plains 
for the first time fell in with some Ameri- 
eans who were continually boasting of the 
greatness of their country, and proclaiming 
Columbus to be the greatest man the world 
had produced because he discovered it. The 
Englishman having looked out for days upon 
what seemed to be an endless prairie, ex- 
claimed, “ The blarsted country is so big, I 
don’t see how he could have missed it.” 


Apvice To Motuens.—Mus. WINSLOWw’s SOOTHINGSYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the | 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhwa.—{ Adr. } 


IF YOU ARE LOOKING 
for a perfect condensed milk preserved without sugar, buy 
Borven’s Peertess Branp Evaporatep Cream. It is not 
only a perfect food for infants, but its delicious flavor and 
richness make it superior to raw cream for cereals, coffee, 
tea, chocolate, and general househo'd cooking. Prepared by 
Borden’s Condensed Milk Co.—[{Adv.] 


RESIDENCE Telephone Service pays for itself in car-fare 
saved. Itsavestime,too. Low rates. Efficient service. New 
‘aeaee Company, 15 Dey St., 111 West 38th St. 

v. 


A TROUBLED feeling and the blues can generally be traced 
to indigestion. Chase it away with AssBorrT’s, the Original 
Angostura Bitters. At druggists.—[{ Adv.) 


Our sales are enormous and continually on the increase— 
Cook’s IMPERIAL EXTKA Dry CHAMPAGNE, It is the best 
on the market.—[ Adv. ] 


SINGERS and public speakers will find Prso’s CurE For 
CONSUMPTION an effectual cure for hoarseness.—| Adv. | 


Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
| FRICE forthe TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[ Adv.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears 


Pretty boxes and odors are 


used to sell such soaps as no 


one would touch if he saw 


them undisguised. 


Beware of 
a soap that depends on some- 
thing outside of it. 

Pears’, the finest soap in 


the world, is scented or not, 


as you wish; and the money 


is in the merchandise, not in 


the box. 


Established over 100 years. 


BREAD MACHINE 


For Housknoip Use 
Sifts the flour and mixes 10 Ibs. 
of best bread in 3 minutes. Sold 
subject to trial and approval. Send 
Jor Booklet. Agents wanted. 
Scientific Bread Mach. Co. 
(Cyxus CHAMBEKS, Jk.) 


52nd and Media Sts., Philadelphia 
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Perfect = 
Food 

Means 
Perfect 
Health 


Perfect health 
means bright, 
sparkling eyes, 
a clear com- 
plexion, a 
sweet breath, 
sound white 
teeth, an active 
brain and a 

sym metrical 
body. 


Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit 
is a perfect food because it is complete in itself for the perfect 
nourishment ofthe whole body (Read that statement again.) 
SHREDDED WHOLE WHEAT BISCUIT IS MADB IN THE 
MOST HYGIENIC FOOD LABORATORY IN THE WORLD. 
The wheat is thoroughly cooked and spun out into porous 
shreds and iss therefore, naturally light and short without the 
use of yeast, baking powders, fats or chemicals of any kind. 
It is crisp and compels the teeth to perform their natural 
exercise. This means perfect digestion, perfect health and 
immediate relief from constipation. Sold by all Grocers, 
Send for “ The Vital Question ** (Cook Book, 
illustrated in colors) FREE. Address 


The Natural Food Co., Niagara Falie, N.Y. 


LEADING HOTELS 


New York, N. Y. 
HOTEL EMPIRE 


Broadway and 63d Street, New York City 
TELEPHONE IN EVERY ROOM 
A Family and Transient Hotel 
Rooms $1.50 per day and upwards 
COMBINATION BREAKFAST 
Table d’Hote Dinner, $1.00 


Restanrant noted for excedience of cutsine, effictent service, and moderate 
prices. Only ten minutes to theatres and shops. 


W. Jounson QuINN, Prop. 


Chicago, Ill. 
GRAND PACIFIC HOTEL 


Jackson Boulevard and Clark Street, Chicago, 
EVROPEAN PLAN 
Special Facilities for Banquets, Dinners, and After 
Theatre Parties. 


Gentlemen’s Cafe on main floor. Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
Restaurant and Private Dining- Rooms on second floor. 
Two hundred guest rooms, three-fourths of which have 
private bath in connection. 


Rates, from $2 Upwards. 


Boston, Mass. 


BERKELEY HOTEL 
Berkeley and Boylston Streets, Boston, Mass. 
EUR AN and AMERICAN PLANS 
Modern in every detail. 

Convenient to large Stores, Theatres, and all 
places of interest. 

Near Back Bay STAaTIons. 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 


SUMMER TOUR TO THE NORTH. 


Vacation Trip to Canada via Pennsylvania 
Rallroad, 


The Pennsylvania Railroad personally conducted 
tour to Northern New York and Canada, leaving 
August 12, covers many prominent points of interest 
to the Summer tourist — Niagari Falls, Thousand 
Islands, Rapids of the St. Lawrence, Quebec, The 
Saguenay, Montreal, Au Sable Chasm, Lakes Cham 
plain and George, and Suratoga. The tour covers a 
period of fifteen days ; round-trip rate, $125, 

The party will be in charge of one of the Company's 
tourist agents, assisted by an experienced lady ss 
chaperon, whose especial charge will be unescorted 
ladies. 

The rate covers railway and boat fare for the entire 
round trip, parlor-car seats, meals en rowle, hotel cn 
tertainment, transfer charges, and carriage hire. 

For detailed itinerary, tickets, or any additional in- 
formation, apply to Ticket Agents, Tourist Agent, 
263 Fifth Avenue, New York; or address Geo. W 
Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Broad Strect Station, 
Philadel phia, 
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4 | Se F I lay my hands on the progeny of a marine chef who did 
that—” The words drifted through the open door of “ The 
Blue Pup Hotel,” and simultaneously Bill Slithers took his 
feet from the counter, and Ginsling Charlie came from be- 
hind the bar. 

“Suthin’ wrong with Hotshot?” said Bill, as he made for the 
door. 

“When Buckie Tailor gets to wallerin’ in college words it’s biz,” 
added the bartender, following close. 

Before the hospitable entrance of the “ Pup” stood a tall, keen- 
eyed boy in his early twenties. In one hand he held a_ plaited 
rawhide bridle, while the other slapped wistfully at his right hip- 
pocket. Facing him, his four white feet spread well apart, tail 
twitching, neck extended, and curled disgusted lip drawn back, ex- 
posing yellow gums and strong young teeth, stood as handsome a 
pinto as ever threw dust. 

“What's the matter with Hotshot?” demanded Bill. 

“Matter!” Buckie’s fingers continued to twitch about his re- 
volver butt. “ Matter! Why, if that angel-child there hadn't 
more than human sense in his slabsided head, there’d be no entry 
of mine in the ‘ Sherill’s Sweepstakes.’ See that ’’—he tossed the 
bridle into Bill's huge red hands—* smell the bit. I left the con- 
traption with Injun Pete to mend the throat-latch buckle.” 

Lill sniffed obediently. “ Huh!” he said, his eyes narrowing 
wickedly. 

Ginsling Charlie projected a long, highly-colored nose over the 
shining steel bar.—the atmosphere became cerulean. 

“ Hotshot was on, was he?” Bill queried at length. 

His owner nodded proudly, as he administered a falling whack of 
endearment upon the sleek shoulder of his pet. “ Oh, I guess yes. 
Turned up his nose, and no bit for yours truly—then I tumbled.” 

Bill Slithers hitched his chaps. “ Injun Pete has lived to a ripe 
and a rotten old age.” 

suckie shot out a long, detaining arm to the slack of his friend’s 
belt. “Isn't Pete. He’s got his every red in the world on Hot- 
shot. He loves a horse, and is the only Indian that ever did let 
him alone.” 

* Who, then?” 

Buckie did not answer directly.  Didn’t expect to get it till to- 
morrow—but just happened to see it was finished—just happened to 
put it on instead of the one I was using—and by the merest luck.” 

“Who do you think did it?” asked Bill, exasperated. 

“Why is this end of town like a bloomin’ cemetery, and why is 
there a hurtling metropolis below Egerts?” 

“That,” said Ginsling Charlie, disgust occupying his counte- 
nance, “is What you know aswellerbetter than I do, It’s that 
neasely -lantern- jawed- fiy-blown-hoof-cracked travelling outfit of 

said Backie, slowly: “and you'll. notice that Mr. Crude 
and Seignor Emmilgarde and. Ten-strike Galloway and three-Jack 
Prince are bunched, and that means if there’s a sneaking, under- 
hand job done within a radius of sixty-three miles, the Sheriff 
ought to know where to look, or he’s a mole. Now, how, or who, 
they got to medicine that bit, I don’t know yet, but that’s the 
crowd, and it wasn’t Pete. They want Hotshot out, because the 
boys would be game for Teepee, and I bet they have an entry that 
can do him.” 

Bill slapped his knee. “ Right you are, Pardner, sure’s preach- 
in’! Wr. Crude is: a-riding of a wire-legged cayuse he calls 
Pesos, that nobody ever seen before—a yellow buckskin that 
twists his off hind foot when he walks. Game all over, and got 
racin’ .blood. He'll enter that hoss last minute, and with Hot- 
shot groggy—let’s tell the boys, an’ run ’em out.” Once again he 
started forward belligerently, but was again restrained, while 
Ginsling Charlie, who knew more of Buckie’s elaborate methods, 
grinned with interest. “ What-ell-yer-do?”’ 

“Lend me a bit? All right. Bill, you sit here and keep your 
lamps screwed on that horse; anybody comes near, call me. I’m 
going to change bits; then I'll ride down and show off. Guess 
they'll think their scheme took all right—that’ll bait ’em. Let 
‘em get in deep as they'll go.” 


SHERIFF 


BY ETHEL WATTS MUMFORD 


He stepped into the house, quickly made the exchange, comforted 
his feelings with a long, strong dose of “ Pizen” set up by Charlie 
in honor of the superhuman perspicacity of Hotshot, and returned 
to his horse. 

‘ All right, old man,” he said, encouragingly, as the pony sidled 
away. “ There’s no dope about this. You just open that trap of 
yours and trust me.” The Suspicious One thrust forward a tenta- 
tive, quivering lip, lapped a pink tongue at his master’s hand, 
reared, shivered his tail, pushed Buckie’s bronzed cheek affection- 
ately with a velvet nose, and submitted to his badge of servitude. 
The boy swung himself into the saddle, dropping easily and loosely 
in his seat. The pony spun about on one hoof with the quickness 
of a cat. “ You can back us to your last copper,” he called back. 
: Hock your ponies and the ‘ Blue Pup’ layout. It’s as good as the 
yank.” 

Hotshot bucked cheerfully by way of showing no hard feeling, 
threw Wis head up to hear the curb rattle and feel the slap of 
leather on his neck, then settled to the quick, regular lope of his 
kind, devouring the half-mile of straggling street that lay between 
the “ Pup” and “ Zeke’s.” The town was very much alive. The tiny, 
board houses, with their imposing “ up-and-down ” painted fronts, 
fairly shook with animation. Innumerable patient ponies stood 
about, occasionally squealing or administering a sidelong kick at 
a distasteful neighbor. Cowboys, ranchmen, Indians in German- 
town blankets, Mexicans in bobtailed jackets. Here and there a 
grave-eyed, loud-mouthed Mexicanite, a soft- footed Indian woman, 
or the cheerful, frowzy Irish proprietress of “ Erin’s Best” or 
“Los Amigos’.” That Lynchville was only thirty miles from the 

Santa Fé railroad was made obvious by a man in store clothes, 
who held court with a nickel-in-the-slot machine, while another 
drove a thriving trade with an automatic poker-hand contrivance. 
The centre of attraction, however, lay below the town proper, where 
the shrieking whine of a hurdy-gurdy curdled the air, and a pande- 
monium of voices roared a popular tune. 

Buckie pulled up on the edge of the: crowd—stood in one stir- 
rup, letting the other leg hang across the saddle. In spite of his 
hot anger he burst into uncontrollable laughter. A battered and 
worn merry-go-round whirled slowly, propelled by a cog arrange- 
ment, operated in turn by a bedraggled, spotted mare, circling dis- 
consolately at a distance. Seated on the dented and scaling 
wooden horses under the tattered tinsel canopy, a dozen or more 
cowboys were giving a dazzling exhibition of plain and fancy rid- 
ing, each new effort being greeted by yells of joy from the dense 
throng of onlookers. “Go it, Jimmy!” “See Bill pick up the 
dime!” “Goochy’s groggy!” “ Will you see the side on Jimmy 
Peters!” “ Hi, Crude, hang onto Mary—that’s the only gal Injun 
Pete’s got!” The wooden steeds slowed down, the occupants of the 
tinsel saddles were dragged off by a relay of roaring citizens, de- 
termined to outdo their predecessors in deeds of valor. 

Buckie watched Crude as he assisted Mary, only daughter of 
Pete, the harness-maker, to alight, and no doubt was left in his 
mind as to the hand that had attempted to cheat Hotshot of his 
race. The girl glanced up, met Buckie’s eyes, and turned hastily 
to her companion, who id not turn his head nor change his 
direction. A moment later the two picturesque figures disappeared 
in the crowd. 

Seignor Emmilgarde swaggered indolently up, rolling a cigarette 
in one hand as he came. “Ha,” he said, softly, “the races have 
brought together everybody—is it not so. And how is the 
Winner?” 

“Oh, Hotshot’s all right,” said Buckie, endeavoring to hold his 
rising temper. “ He’s a sure thing for to-morrow. Better get 
your money on him. What are the odds now?” 

“For the ‘Sheriff’—he is the favorite, as you know. There 
are a few who back Teepee—also my friend Crude talks of let- 
ting Pesos run; but I tell him he ees foolish. For the two-year- 
olds it is Rogers’s Irishman, to Coal, even money. Do you 
back the Jack Sweeney or The Cady ranch-boy for the riata 
throwing? As between the two I will be glad to bet with 
youg 
: «Mn I’ve got,” said Buckie, patting Hotshot’s neck, “is on this 
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tramp. If that skew-footed buckskin wins, 
Lynchville won't:see me for six months.” 

“You have seen heem, then?” The 
Spaniard raised an _ inquiring eyebrow. 
“(Good pony. Well, good luck to yo’ and 
the pinto. Any time yo’ to like to sell, I 
give yo"—hundred feefty—” 

“ Thousands?” growled Buckie, scornfully. 

Seignor Emmilgarde shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “ Plenty horses thirty—forty dollars. 
Want to mak’ any bet at all—no?—yes? I 
take six hundred on your horse at four to 
one—not yet? Odds will be higher to- 
morrow—no ?—vera good, You find me here 
till—say seex o’cloque. Esta la vista.” 

Emmilgarde sauntered off pufling com- 
fortably as he went. 

The crowd, wearied of the exploits of the 
carousel, became suddenly aware of the fa- 
vorite, and promptly stampeded to his side, 

“Fine shape,” said O'Neill, running his 
hand firmly down a trim foreleg. 

“Going to win, bloomin’ sure!” remarked 
Australian Jimmy, biting the strap of his 
quirt, meditatively. “That'll be his third, 
which'll put ’im what they calls in the 
Paris Saloon ‘ Horse Concourse ’—which 
means ‘ees the sort of ’orse you can’t course 
any more, as ’ee halways tykes the stykes.” 

Buckie turned seriously to the men about 
him. “See here, Jim, and you, Duffy, and 
the rest of yor—you know me, and you know 
Hotshot; and all I’ve got to say is, you 
trust us. ‘Colleger and _ thoroughbred’ 
you’ve called. us—and we'll win out. Don’t 
be afraid to back us if you can find takers 
—and—well, if you’re betting with Crude, 
Emmilgarde, and Company—just you have 
‘em put up the red with Billee Tailor. Wait 
for to-morrow—just wait developments.” 

Buckie chuckled softly and whirled Hot- 
shot in a semi-circle, making him lift his 
feet in quickstep as if the ground were too 
hot. In so doing, his eye caught a flash 
of searlet and black, as Injun Mary, 
astride of a red and white pinto, disap- 
peared around the corner. 

Buckie pulled up short. “ Where did Mary 
raise that cayuse?” he demanded. 

“ Dunno,” “Search me,” came the unhesi- 
tating replies, till Cady, on the outside of 
the cirele, called, “I saw that pony with 
* Zeke’s’ outfit last night. Guess Crude’s got 
his lamps on Mary—and a bad day for her.” 
A growl of “ You bet ” expressed the general 
sentiment. “Marked bloomin’ like Hot- 
shot,” observed Australian Jim, jerking his 
thumb in the direction taken by the girl 
and her variegated mount. ‘“ Looks like the 
bloody markin’s of the countries in me 
bloody geography books.” 

Buckie whistled softly and whirled again. 
“ Well, boys, I'll not be in the game to-night. 
I'll have to stick to the horse. Doesn’t do to 
let the favorite snoop around alone day be- 
fore the race. So-long—we meet again at 
Philippi!” 

“Don’t he use the long talk, though?” 
remarked Jim, admiringly. “ Some of these 
days he'll swaller a bunch of those an’ he’ll 
choke,” said Duffy, judicially. 

Hotshot made once more for the “ Pup,” 
which was now rapidly filling up, and drew 
up before the door. Buckie dismounted, 
threw the bridle over his arm, and called 
for Bill Slithers. That worthy appeared 
with alacrity. 

“Bill, are you with me?” was Buckie’s 
sudden question. 

“Sure,” said Bill, extending a grimy paw. 
“Shake.” They shook. “ How about Hot- 
shot ?” 

“Good un.” 

“Shake.” They shook once more. 

“Are you game?” said Buckie, “for a 
little surprise party that’ll make that col- 
lection of horse-doctors sit up and beg?” 

“ Shake,” said Bill, “and put me wise.” 

“Your shack faces right by finish, and 
a lean-to shed business ‘long side?” 

ve 

“Well, yours truly and his bunkie here 
will stop with you—see. I’m going to have 
a talk with Injun Pete about the conduct 
of his only daughter. Pete is a friend of 
mine, and he’s able to discipline when it’s 
necessary. Mary is going to have a bad fall 
that'll keep her from going out to-morrow. 
It’s too bad she’ll have to miss the races— 
but accidents will happen.” 


The view before the door of Bill Slithers’s 
shack was one of beauty and animation. 
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We Could 
brew beer 
for half 
our cost 


We could cut down half on 
materials. 


We could save what we spend on 
cleanliness. 


We could cease filtering our air. 


We could send out the beer with- 
out aging it for months — but the 
beer would then cause biliousness. 


We could save what it costs to 
sterilize every bottle —an expen- 
sive process. 


Yet You 
would pay 
the same 


Common beer—brewed without 
all our precautions — costs you no 
less than Schlitz Beer. 


When you can get a pure beer— 
a healthful beer — at just the price 
of a poor beer, isn’t it wise to ask 
for Schlitz? 


Ask for the brewery bottiing 


Eczema 


Salt Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, 
Acne or other skin troubles, 
promptly relieved and cured by 


ydrozone 


This scientific germicide, which 
is harmless, cures by killing 
disease germs. Used and . 
endorsed by the medical 
profession every where. Sold 
by leading druggists. If not 
at yours, send 25 cents for a 
trial bottle. The genuine bears 
my signature. Accept no 
substitutes. Address 


Valuable Booklet on the 
FREE of diseases. 


HAY FEVER Sook 24s Pree. Dr. Hayes, utfalo,N.Y. 
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Mrs. Mackay and Mrs. T. P. 
O’Connor warmly recommend 
Madame Schneider de Perroud 


A 


as a Teacher for English 
Girls wishing to learn French. 
Iier apartment, 16, Rond 
Point de la Porte Maillot, 
overlooks the Bois de Bou- 
logne, has balconies, bath- 
room, perfect ventilation, and 
every home comfort. Girls 
intrusted to Madame Schnei- 


der de Perroud, who is un- 

usually gifted as a Teacher, 

4 will not only learn French 

ng 1S rapidly, but be beneficially 
influenced by her fine and 

charming character. Any in- 

Girls 

Mrs. T. P. O'CONNOR 

Oakley Lodge, Chelsea 


quiries, verbal or written, will 
in Pari 
im aris London, England 


be answered by 


PISO'S CURE FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS, 


eo Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. 
“ CONSUMPTION 


ve) in time. Sold by druggists. 


and LIQUOR HARITSCURED 
MO RPH | N E Thousands, having failed elsewhere, 
Write 


have been cured by us. 


The Dr. J.L.Stephens Cv., Dept. 57, Lebanon, Ohio 
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The owner and Bill Slithers worked, rubbed, swore, and sent out bulletins of his condition 


The whole of Lynchtown, reinforced as it was by the entire floating 
population of a hundred miles in every direction, was gathered by 
the judges’ stand, with its squatty bell-tower. Horses squealed, 
loathe creaked, bits and spurs. jingled merrily, shouts, grumbles, 
Whistles, and the buzz of talk. filled the air. The ropes that 
barred the crowd from the track sagged helplessly forward, while 
a half dozen punchers serenely backed their ponies into the press 
to inspire law and order in the minds of too enthusiasti¢ on- 
lookers. The judges sat back and smoked assiduously on ‘their 
elevated perch, while Bughouse Latham took occasion to address 
them from below on Free Silver and Henry George. But in spite 
of the commotion and color of the occasion, gloom hung obviously 
over many. For not a hundred feet away stood the favorite for 
the Sheriff Sweepstakes—a very, very sick horse, indeed; each 
foot disposed in a pail of hot water, his barrel wrapped in a 
blanket, compresses on his neck and throat, even his head muffled, 
while the frantic owner and Bill Slithers worked, rubbed, swore, 
and sent out bulletins of his condition. The odds on the favorite 
crawled slowly down in spite of Buckie’s assurance that he in- 
tended to ride to victory if Hotshot could so much as stand on one 
leg. 

Correspondingly, Pesos, Ahe dark horse, and Teepee, the second 
favorite, came. forward. At first it was said to be a slick game, 
to lower the odds, but it was noticed that there was plenty of 
money to take up the long shot on Pesos. There were rumors 
of dope, and every cowboy hungered for blood. But no one knew 
exactly avhat the trouble was, or whom to hold responsible. 

Through it all Buckie would not withdraw his entry, but per- 


sisted in his hopeful assertions of victory. Crude, Emmilgarde, - 


& Company, stalked about with blasé self-satisfaction. 

The first half-mile race was run amid intense excitement. The 
riata throwing contest went unexpectedly to little Payton, who 
roped and threw his cattle with a dexterity that put the cham- 
pion to blush. 

The two-year-olds came in a nose and nose finish, while Green’s 
Doloroso bolted into the crowd and threw himself in the ropes, 
breaking his forelegs. 

Bill Slithers and Buckie, with anxious faces, continued to 
doctor the pony. Then it was that Ginsling Charlie joined the 
bunch where betting was highest. 

“Even money on Hotshot—600 of Buckie’s, and 400 of mine— 
who wants it?” 

Crude held up a thin, flexible hand. “Take you.” 

There was a sudden avalanche of enthusiasm. Buckie’s friends 
rallied. Emmilgarde, Crude, & Company plunged heavily. 

The Sheriff Sweepstakes was called. Teepee, a lean little bay, 
cantered contentedly to the post. Carboy followed kicking vi- 
ciously. The Duce came into line, Spot Cash at his shoulder. 
There was a pause, and Crude’s Pesos, with little Galloway 
up. loafed into position. The cloths and blankets were stripped 


‘from the pony in Bill Slithers’s lean-to, his white feet emerged 


from the pails, 
“ That ain't Hotshot!” 


“Course not,” said Bill, with a roar. “That’s Zeke’s skew- 
bald that Crude gave Injun Mary for doping Hotshot’s bit—that’s 
who it is.” He gave the animal a cut. The pinto leaped forward 
uncertainly, cast his head from side to side, and with a snort of 
satisfaction, trotted toward a bunch of ponies by the judges’ 
stand. “And here, ladies and gentlemen,” Bill continued, 
“is Hotshot himself and his bunkie who wasn’t taking no 
chances!” 

The door of the shack opened and Buckie stepped out, leading 
tle highly annoyed Hotshot. his quarters hunched together, his 
tail flattened tight, in evident dislike of houses built for man. 
The cheer that went up was deafening. The pony laid back his 
ears, cantered disdainfully through the ovation, and came up be- 
side Teepee, prancing with impatience. 

“I protest!” cried the voice of Emmilgarde from the crowd. 
“A treek!” 

“Yes,” cried Ginsling Charlie, “a trick—and a blamed good 
one. Better than medicining a bit, Seignor. You better not say 
another word, you had. And you and Crude and Galloway and 
Prince can just take the medicine that’s comin’ to you— 
and it won’t be a little bit, either! You needn’t go to the 
judges —they knew it all along—so let her go—and the best 
horse wins.” 

A roar of approval greeted the speech, which was cut short by 
a clang of the starting-bell. The horses shot forward, a gleam 
of shining skins, lean, flashing legs and lowered heads, Teepee lead- 
ing, scattered the dust in a headlong spurt; the others crowding 
up, gaining slowly. 

Suddenly Pesos slowed, broke forth his stride for a moment. 
and leaped forward a full length, as if thrown by a catapult. He 
was neck and neck with Teepee, Spot Cash thundering close 
behind. 

“ Now for it, Hotshot! Show ’em!” Buckie’s face was white 
with excitement. Never was the Derby run with greater tension 
than this unknown cowboy race. The ground reeled beneath the 
crowding hoofs, the rolling prairie sped past. Hotshot grunted, 


gathered himself, and with steady, piston-rod legs, forged his way 


by Spot Cash—up, up, past the lean red shoulders of Teepee, by 
the dull yellow flank of Pesos—on, on, steady and unswerving, 
sure as fate itself, the rush of endless reserve power, with no 
strain, no hint of weariness up,—by the yellow neck, grown brown 
with sweat—past the close set slit ear—past the wild, bright eye 
and the laboring, tan muzzle flecked with foam. Then the lead, 
a clean length, with the open track and the wide sweep of the 
plain before the rush of wind and dust and light. the thunder of 
the race grown somehow far away. Then growing closer, suddenly, 
as if in a dream, a black mass of men, swaying and tense—a 
banked, quivering human hedge—a roar of frantic voices, the 
elangor of bells, and then a rippling volley of exultant pistol-shots 
that tore the air and echoed from the ground. 

“Hold up, Hotshot!—boy—let up—easy—you don’t have to go 
round again!” Buckie panted. Hotshot rose on his hind feet and 
sprang straight into the air, lighted on velvet, and bounded forward 
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again, shaking his dripping head by way of 
pyrotechnic finish to his performance. Then 
he wheeled obediently and suffered himself 
to be received by the cheering men and mad- 
dened ponies that descended upon him down 
the track, where for the moment order was 
not even listed. 

The judges leaned from their frail eyries. 
“* Sheriff Sweepstakes’ to Buckie Tailor’s 
‘Hotshot,’ in the fastest time ever made 
on this track.” 

That night a slinking band of dispirited 
and utterly cleaned-out gamblers left town. 
“ Zeke’s” outfit removed itself with despatch, 
if not with neatness. They had lost much, 
but gained a recruit in Injun Mary, who 
disappeared when her irate father finally 
cut her bonds and released her from the 
chair where she had sat for twenty-four 
hours. But Pete, though he lost a daugh- 
ter, had won heavily on the “ Sheriff,” which 
was considered by the boys as ample com- 
pensation for an Injun. 

Gathered in the long room of the “ Blue 
Pup,” the night wore away in joyous ret- 
rospect. Buckie astride ef Hotshot, who 
was becoming accustomed to the insides of 
man-houses, held forth with such eloquence 
and so many “ college words,” that Bill was 
moved almost to tears. 

The dilapidated but persistent clock had 
long been ringing early morning numbers, 
when Buckie, in a last throe of enthusiasm, 
dragged from his belt a folded paper. 

“ Didn’t know I wrote songs, boys, did 
you? Well, I do sometimes, and this is 
one, and it’s for ‘ Hotshot ’—may he never 
be foundered! —long life and sound hoofs 
to him! And you over there, Duffy, you 
shall set it to one of your long sing-song 
tunes, and we'll yell the cattle to sleep with 
it in the restless nights—and—here goes— 
and it’s full of college words and some of 
ours ” 

Sing of your Cossack ponies, 

From the Steppes, unsown and bare; 
Sing of your Irish hunters, 

Men of Kilkenny and (lare: 

And praise, you men of the desert, 

How your fleet-foot Arabs roam, 


But I. shall sing of the Western Horse, 
The song of the horse at home. 


In its lope, lope, lope, 

Willing and plucky and sure; 
Lope, lope, lope, 

Though hunger and thirst endure. 
Never a swerve or falter; 
True to the last, and strong, 

The sweeping lope of the Western Horse 
Goes ringing the trails along. 


You may keep your trim high-steppers, 
Englishmen, every one ;— 


(“ God Save the King!” roared Australian 
Jim.) 


A fig for the horse of Flanders, 
And his brother, the Percheron. 


(“What was he a percher on?” asked 
Duffy, sleepily.) 

(“Shut up!” growled Charlie, and pulled 
up by the collar.) 


There's just one horse in this gray old world 
That's sturdy and true and sane— 

The lean little, clean little Western Horse 
That's bred on the Western plain. 


Then it’s lope, lope, lope, 

From dawn to the brazen noon: 
Lope, lope, lope, 

Till the oe of the opal moon. 
Through deserts of sage-brush sweeping, 
Or the dizzy heights along, 

The swinging lope of the Western Horse 
Comes steady and clear and strong. 


Then here’s to you, servant and brother ! 
My pal, my bunkie, my chum 

Through heat and cold and oe and ill 
You've stood to me steady and dumb. 

Through the burning glare of the staring sun 
On the pitiless Alkali, 

We've looked in the hard blue “ Eye of God,” 
And faced Death, you and I. 


Then it’s lope, lope, lope, 
Cheerful and plucky and sure; 

ope, lope, lope, 
Ready to work and endure. 

And when I go on the lonely trail 

That leads o’er the Great Divide, 
I know I shall find my Bunkie 

On that golden other side. 


The roar that followed was deafening. 
Hotshot stamped, blew, and in one last 
modest protest against publicity, planted a 
pair of firm heels against the bar with an 
enthusiasm and directness worthy of his 
master. 

“ There!” said Buckie, above the tumult 
of applause, “‘ Hotshot’ says the seltzer- 
water is on him.” 
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Men who Work Overtime 


By John Z. Rogers 


Recentiy I have talked with a number of 
men who work hard in their various profes- 
sions. The comedian of a stock company in 
a well-known New York theatre said: “ To 
begin with, we have a new play every week. 
I am always at the theatre every afternoon 
at about two o’clock, and am often unable 
to leave till half past six or even later, 
especially on Mondays and Tuesdays, when 
the new play has not begun to run smoothly. 
Similar long hours prevail, of course, even- 
ings. My mornings are taken up with re- 
hearsals for the play that is to be put on 
the next week. This, with the time I have 
to devote to studying my lines, takes about 
fifteen hours a day. It is pretty hard, 
but after a talk, the other day, with a 
friend who had just come in from playing 
one-night stands, I congratulated my self on 
having a comparatively easy lot in life.” 


The Routine of a Clergyman 

The ordinary weekly routine of a promi- 
nent out-of-town clergyman with whom I 
talked is as follows: “ All day Sunday is 
taken up with the regular routine of church 
work. Every night in the week there is 
some kind of a meeting which requires my 
presence. On Saturday [ prepare my ser- 
mon. During the month or quarter come 
the conferences and other meetings at 
which I am expected to be present. The 
church conducts an employment bureau, a 
free dispensary, a kindergarten, and other 
auxiliaries, all of which I visit once or 
twice a week. This, by the way, does not 
include meetings of educational, fraternal, 
political, and other organizations for 
which I often have to prepare addresses; 
nor the calls on the eleven hundred mem- 
bers of my congregation. Last year some 
of my time was employed in marrying 
eighty-two couples, attending nearly one 
hundred funerals, and making about one 
thousand calls.” 


What Schoolteachers Say 

I have a friend who is a schoolteacher, 
and he says that he earns every cent of his 
salary: “I average about twelve hours’ 
work a day,” said he, “ and during my vaca- 
tion I devote about half my time to spe- 
cial reading in connection with future school 
work. The introduction of supplementary 
work in the schools, the taking up of spe- 
cial subjects one or two hours a week, re- 
require extra reading and studying.” . 

To many the newspaper reporter appears 
to lead a life of pleasure. But the reporter 
we see on the stage—the “ journalist ” with 
the note-book—is never seen in real life. 
Here is what one of the reporters on a big 
morning paper told me, and as I have been 
through the same experience, I know it is 
substantially correct: “I get to the office 
at half past eleven. in order to read the 
papers half an hour before the noon assign- 
ments are given out. Soon after twelve I 
am sent out on a story. If it is not very im- 
portant or is not far away I may have two 
or three to look after. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances I return to the office before six 
and write my copy. As soon as it is finished 
and I have my dinner, I start out on even- 
ing assignments, returning as soon as pos- 
sible, for the earlier one gets his copy in 
the more ‘ space’ he is paid for in the paper. 
No one can tell in advance when or where a 
news story will break out, and I always keep 
a packed grip at the office.” 


Men of Wealth 


Even the wealthy work overtime, and most 
of them pay the penalty, sooner or later. in 
one way or another. It is said that George 
Gould is at his desk at eight o’clock every 
morning when he is in the city. 

The only recreation Russell Sage has is 
when he steals an hour for a drive. John 
D. Rockefeller has already bartered his 
stomach for his wealth by working long 
hours. 

- prominent physician recently said to 

Up to a generation ago the watch- 
meal was, ‘Look out for your stomach!’ 
Now it is, ‘ Look out for your nervous sys- 
tem.’ An eight-hour union for professional 
men and men who work with their brains 
ought certainly to be seriously considered.” 
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“Financial 


Bills of exe anaes bought and 


Letters sold. Cable Transters to Eh- 


rope and Sonth Africa, Com- 


of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 


of Credit. Cellections made. 


Credit. International Cheques. Cer- 


tificates of Deposit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 Watt STREET. 


HASKINS & SELLS 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
NO.30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
30 Coleman Street, London, E. C. 
CABLE ADDRESS, “ HASKSELLS” 
Chicago St. Louis Cleveland Pittsburg 


The 


Corn Exchan ge Bank 


New York 


7. A. NASH, President 

THOMAS. T. BARR.’ 

WALTER E. FREW, § residents 
FF. 7. MARTIN, Cashier 


WM. FE. WILLIAMS, Assistant Cashier 


CONDENSED STATEMENT 
DECEMBER 1, 1902 


ASSETS 
Loans and Discounts . . . $22,821,102.49 
Due from Banks ..... 1,809,133.52 
Banking Houses and Lots 1,524,792.96 
Bonds, Stocks, etc. . . . 1,024,125.34 
Cash and c’ks on other Banks 9,386,664.23 
$36,565,818.54 


LIABILITIES 


Capital, Surplus, and Undivid- 


Deposits subject to Check 31,349,710.76 
$36,565,818.54 


University Training 


FOR BUSINESS 


Accou nting School of Commerce 
Accounts and Finance. 

Banking New York University. 
Evening Sessions. 

Brokerage Washington Square, 


FALL TERM OPENS OCTOBER I. 


70 pages, full of information 
about modern business meth- 

ods and valuable suggestions for 
bookkeepers, professional and business men 


who want a busine<s system that will insure 
accuracy and completeness of records, lessen 
time, labor, and expense, and increase profits. 
No other book like it. Sent free, together 
with 30-day offer to prepare, without charge, 
a system especially for your business, if you 
write to-day. 
THE JEPSON SYSTEMS CO., Lid, 
981 Michigan Trust Bullding 
Grand Kapida, Mich. 
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Model 21; Price, $850; With Top, $900. 


Flectric Vehicles 


Nocomplications. Turn on powerand 
steer. Electric brake. Drop postal for 
catalogue. Many more models and 


prices. 
POPE MOTOR CAR CO. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Agencies in all principal cities, 


Round trip dail y from Chicago 

to Denver, Colorado Springs 
and Pueblo. Correspondingly 
low rates from other points. 
Only one night en route. Two 
trains per day. Pullman tourist 
cars daily, only $2.50double 
berth Chicago to Denver. 


»The Best of Everything. 


Colorado 


is the ideal place for a SUMMES 
VACATION, perfectly suited for rest 
recreation or sport,abounding in good 
hotels and boarding places adapted 
to any man’s means. 

All agents sell tickets via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific 


Illustrated booklets on 
application to 


OMAHA, NBB. 
CS34 


WANTED ACENTS 


Everywhere by 


Large Transportation Co. 


In every city, large or sma!!,to place issue of stock for 
the purpose of increasing its present equipment. This 
move made necessary in order to handle srormons 
volume new freight and passenger business. 

of this company pays the largest regular dividends. 
transportion shares inthe United States. Exceptio 
offer made representative and responsible concerns or 
ree everywhere to act as Fiscal Agents for the 
company For complete information address at once: 
LINE''I602 Title & Trust Bidg., Chicago. 


“A little higher in price. perhaps, than worthless sebsti- 
tutes, but a reason for it.’” Removes all odor of pe 
ration. Delightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or mai 
on receipt of Get Sample Free 
MENNEN C 


GERHARD 
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A New Kind of Globe -Trotting 


The above illustration shows the manner in which 
a young American woman in England walked jrom 
Brighton to London, propelling herself on a ball 


Remaking an Opera-House 


See page 1295 


ALTERATIONS which will probably give 
New York city, within a few months, the 
finest and most completely equipped opera- 
house in America, are now being carried 
on in the Metropolitan Opera House. We 
print on another page of this issue of the 
WEEKLY an illustration showing the changes 
that are being made in the structure of the 
stage, with a view, especially, to the more 
elaborate production of Wagner’s music- 
dramas. 

The space under the stage has been ex- 

ivated to a depth equal to the height of 
the stage itself, so that entire scenes 

“an be built up underneath it on disap- 
pearing carriages, and raised into place with 
the least possible delay. This will ef- 
fectually do away with all noise on the 
stage between the acts. In the case of the 
drop-scenes, which have hitherto required a 
very complicated rigging-loft with innumer- 
able ropes and pulleys and the services of 
two or three men, the arrangement has been 
so simplified that the drop-scenes are now 
counterbalanced by weights, and slide up 
and down with the minimum of effort. 

For the first production in America of 
Wagner's “ Parsifal ” eight huge scene-rollers 
are being put up, which will be used to repre- 
sent a moving-scene, or the effect of people 
moving while the landscape changes as they 
pass along. This will be accomplished by 
moving the scenes sideways on the rollers, 
the first one containing large foreground ob- 
jects, such as trees, bushes, rocks, ete., at- 
tached to a transparent net and moving at 
a very rapid rate. The second two sets con- 
tain the objects in the middle ground, at- 
tached to less transparent nets, each moving 
at a slower rate, while the last set of rollers 
earries the background of sky, mountain, or 
cloud. This scene moves at an extremely 
slow rate, so that the total effect is that 
of a landscape seen from a moving train. 
These moving-landseapes play a very im- 
portant part in several of the Wagner 
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operas, particularly in “ Parsifal” and 
“ Siegfried.” 

The entire electrical system of the stage 
has also been altered, and a new switch- 
board costing over $10,000 is to be in- 
stalled. The operator will stand beside the 
prompter, with his chin just over the stage, 
so that he can keep constantly in touch 
with the action. With a moving backward 
and forward of three little wheels, some- 
What in the manner of a ship-pilot steer- 
ing his boat, he will control all the elec- 
trical effects on the stage. The interior of 
the house will also be redecorated and the 
proscenium rebuilt. The architects who are 
‘arrying on the work, Messrs. Stein, Cohen, 
and Roth, have had the assistance of Herr 
Lautenschliiger, Director of the Regents’ 
Opera House in Munich, so that New York 
will benefit by the experience of one of the 
foremost of European opera-houses. 


Reminiscences of General Clay 


It was the peculiarity of the late Cassius 
M. Clav’s career that ‘he was a fire-eating 
antislavery man and a Southerner. He used 
as haughty and threatening a manner in 
attacking slavery and slaveholders as the 
most violent had employed in its defence. 
In one of his earliest outbursts he made it 
plain to his opponents that an odd and 
formidable enemy had appeared among them. 
“This is not the first time I have heard 
the ery of abolition. It has no terrors to 
mv ear. Bowie-knives, and belted pistols, 
and the imprecations of maddened mobs 
have not driven me from mv _ country’s 
cause. My blood, and the biood of all 
whom T hold most dear, is ready when she 
“lls for the sacrifice.” Clay suited his 
actions to his words. He constantly wore 
a bowie-knife in his belt, and when he made 
a political speech there was always a brace 
of pistols in the mouth of his carpet bag, 
which he ostentatiously placed at his feet. 
He went prepared to let his. opponents make 
their choice of arguments. Though he 
adopted the Northern view of slavery, he 
strictly adhered to the Kentucky view of 
‘honor ” and good-breeding. He made it a 
rule of his daily life to argue with the rea- 
sonable, to refer his differences with “ gen- 
tlemen ” to the great unknown god of duels, 
and to stab every cutthroat and kick every 
coward that crossed his path. 


Editing under Fire 

Clay desired an audience larger than any 
that could come within the hearing of his 
deep voice, and therefore he established, at 
Lexington, in 1845, an antislavery weekly 
journal which he called The True American. 
Its tone was very violent and personal; but 
it was doubtless pleasing to his antislavery 
readers in Kentucky. He continued his at- 
tacks upon slavery and its champions in 
Kentucky as if the power were all on his 
side. His physical and moral courage were 
marvellous. As in every case where an anti- 
slavery agitator raised his head in the 
South, “a number of the respectable citi- 
zens’ assembled; it was resolved that The 
True American was “ dangerous to the peace 
of our community, and ‘the safety of our 
homes and families.” The usual committee 
was sent to demand the discontinuance of 
his paper. Clay likened the “ respectable 
citizens’ to “assassins, pirates, and high- 
way-robbers.” To their demands he replied: 
“T treat them with the burning contempt 
of a brave heart and a loyal citizen... . 
Your advice With regard to my _ personal 
safety is worthy of the source whence it 
emanated, and meets with the same con- 
tempt from me which the purposes of your 
mission excite. Go tell your secret conclave 
of cowardly assassins that C. M. Clay knows 
his rights and how to defend them.” Al- 
though he had previously made elaborate 
preparations to protect his office against vio- 
lence, he had not sufficiently recovered from 
a serious illness to defend his rights. His 
press was seized and sent away to Cincin- 
nati. This was a serious check to Clay’s 


growing power. Nevertheless, he continued 


the publication of his paper in Cincinnati, 
and even edited it in Lexington, as before. 
Clav’s fearless independence ‘of party shows 
that he was no mere self-seeker. History 
will not go wrong in honoring him as the 
fighting Garrison of the South. 
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The Discovery of a Stock 
Exchange 


Ir is well understood that the average 
Indian is addicted to the playing of games 
of chance, but to find these primitive people 
carrying on a financial - market—a_ stock 
exchange similar in all respects to Wall 
Street or to London’s famous Lombard 
Street institution—was left to Professor 
Harlan I. Smith, of the American Museum 
of Natural History, New York city, a prom- 
inent authority on the life and habits of 
the Indians of the northwest coast of 
America. 

One day while Professor Smith and sev- 
eral companions were digging for pyrehis- 
toric remains on the northern shore of Van- 
couver Island they noticed an unusually 
large number of canoes passing the beach on 
the way to a nearby village. <A_ friendly 
native informed the party that the canoes 
carried Indians from distant villages on 
the way to a “ potlatch” about to be given 
by a wealthy Indian who lived a mile or 
two distant. 

“We had heard of the ‘ petlatch,’” says 
Professor Smith, “ and we knew that it was 
one of the most interesting ceremonies prac- 
ticed on the northwest coast, so we imme- 
diately resolved to be present when it took 
place. Before we had been long on the scene 
we found that we were, as one of us re- 
marked, * looking upon the pit of an Indian 
stock-exchange.’ There, grating upon the 
beach, were the canoes of the investors: 
there, standing with lofty pride before his 
dwelling, was the richest man in town—the 
Morgan or Rockefeller of his tribe; there, in 
the rich man’s house, was piled, as in a 
vault, the specie in which he dealt—blankets, 
heaped against the wall in thousands, and 
each representing a value of almost one dol- 


lar. 
The “Potlatch” 


“When an Indian wishes to hold a ‘ pot- 
latch’ the fact is heralded far and wide, 
and immediately his house becomes a focus- 
point for the chiefs and their families for 
miles about. Not only do those Indians 
come who desire to make investments, but 
the general public is also invited. These 
non-investors are necessary as witnesses, as 
there are no ledger accounts kept in the 
Indian Nerthwest. The ‘ pit’ sometimes con- 
sists of four great logs laid on the sand in 
the form of a square; sometimes of a plat- 
form composed of long poles laid on the tops 
of two great tree-trunks standing upright 
in the sand. In the latter instance blankets 
by the hundreds are piled upon these poles 
in view of every one, and are counted out 
aloud and thrown down to the borrowers, 

“ The money-lender, as the rich man might 
he termed, does not himself do the talking. 
That would be beneath his dignity, or pos- 
sibly beyond his powers. He hires a public 
orator, who climbs upon the platform and 
harangues the multitude in approved native 
style. The orator we heard stood high above 
us, among the blankets, and told of the vast 
wealth of his employer, and of his generosity 
and goodness. 


Blankets as Investments 


“When he was through with his speech 
he began to toss down the blankets to those 
who wished to borrow, enumerating each 
one in a loud voice, so that each bidder 
and the extent of his obligation might be 
indelibly impressed on the minds of all with- 
in hearing. 

“ After all the blankets had been thrown 
down in piles, those who borrowed gathered 
them up, folded them neatly, and took them 
away in canoes to manipulate them just as 
any broker in Wall Street might manipulate 
his securities, against the time one year 
hence when they must needs return them 
with interest added. Of course the expres- 
sion ‘return them’ is figurative. The Indian 
looks upon the blankets as mere currency— 
money. He would not think of wearing one 
as an article of clothing, and then putting 
it back again as part of his securities. 
Therefore he does not, in dealing in ‘ fu- 
tures,’ expect to deliver the identical blank- 
ets he borrowed. He may attend a dozen 


different ‘ potlatches.’ and manipulate the 
market until his holdings run into hundreds 
of blankets.” 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


anywhere, 
will suggest the 
aroma and the luxury 
of the idle East if you’rea 
smoker of 


eyptian. 
DEITIES. 


No better Turkish cigarette can be 
made. Look for the signature of 


S. ANARGYROS 


BY 


J. McNEILL WHISTLER 
“The Baronet and the Butterfly” 


EDEN versus WHISTLER 


A Valentine with a Verdict 


This artistic book gives a faithful account of the cause célébre between the artist and Sir 
William Eden. Besides the newspaper clippings, official documents, and extracts from 
absorbing court proceedings, Mr. Whistler has added marginal notes giving his 
own caustic aud amusing comments and the inside history of the whole affair. 


Arttstically printed on deckel-edge paper, bound in decorated boards with 
linen back, $1.25 


EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 125 copies, numbered. 
by Mr. Whistler. $10.00 net. 


Each copy signed 


(Imprint of R. Hl. Russeir) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK CITY | 


The Elements of International Law 


By GEO. B. DAVIS 


Brigadier-General and Judge Advocate-General, U.S. A, 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION 


A work sufficiently e}ementary in character to be within the reach of students, yet compre- 
hensive and of wide scove. It gives essential information in regard to the law governing the 
relations of nations, duties of diplomatic representatives, rights of citizens, alliances, etc. 


$2.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUAKE, N. Y. 


Harper 
Rye 


“On Every Tongvue.” 


The “ early settler” that has made Kentucky Whiskey famous for excellence 
all over the world. Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., Louisville, Ky. 
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_< The Ideal 
Way 


to pass the summer 

4 is in a tent in Colo- 
rado. 

The ideal way to 

get there is via the 

Rock Island. 


4 


Splendid service from Chicago, 
Omaha, Kansas City, Memphis, 
Fort Worth and hundreds of 
other towns and cities in the Cen- 
tral West. 

Send 6 cents in stamps for 
Under the Turquoise Sky,’’— 
contains just the information you 
need. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Cuicaco, Itt. 


OF BI INS | $25,000 made from one-half acre. 
Easily grown throughouf the U. 5. 
and Canada. Room in your gar- 
den to grow thousznds of dollars’ 


worth. Roots and seeds for sale. Send 4c. for postage and 
get our booklet A. W.. telling all about it. McDowell 


e MA D E AT KEY fly EST — Ginseng Garden, Joplin, Mo. 


Automobiles 
Dont Groan 


Don’t squeak, run hard or wear 

the working parts, but apin on 
silent beari with a minimum 
of friction if lubricated with 


DIXON’S 


Automobile Eraphites 


Every automobile owner should write for a 
copy (free) of booklet, AB“ A Toot for Di.ron’s 
Craphtte,” describing the usesof Dixon’s various 

te lubricants for automobiles, which are 
in stock by d 


ers. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


ESS SSS ESE 


Well- Dressed Men 


ALWAYS INSIST UPON 
HAVING THEIR SHIRTS 
MADE OF 


PRIDE of 
the WEST 
MUSLIN 


For sale by Leading Jobbers 
and Retailers and Men’s Fur- 
nishers. Samples of this mus- 
lin mailed free on application 


TREAT & CONVERSE 
Mfrs.’ Agents for this Muslin 
79 & S1 Worth S., 


TOUR TO THE PACIFIC COAST, 


Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account G. A. R. 
National Encampment, 


On account of the National Encampment of the 
Grand Army of the Republic at San Francisco, Cal., 
August 17 to 22, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
offers a personally conducted tour to the Pacific Coast 
at remarkably low rates. 

Tour will leave New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, and other points on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad eust of Pittsburg, Thursday, August 6, by 
special train of the highest-grade Pullman equipment. 
An entire day will be spent at the Grand Canyon of 
Arizona, two days at Los Angeles, and visits of a half 
day or more at Pasadena, Santa Barbara, Del Monte, 
and San Jose. Three days will be spent in San Fran- 
cisco during the Encampment. A day will be spent 
in Portland on the return trip, and a complete tour 
of the Yellowstone Park, covering six days, mages. | 
directly to destination via Billings and Chicago, an 
arriving Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and 
New York August 31. 

Round-trip rate, covering all expenses for twenty- 
six days, except three days spent in San Francisco, 

215: two in one berth, $200 each. 

Round-trip rate, covering all expenses to Los An- 
geles, including transportation, meals in dining-car, 
and visits to Grand Canyon and Pasadena, and transpor- 
tation only through California, and returning to the 
East by October 15, via any direct route, including au- 
thorized stop-overs, $115 ; two in one berth, $105 each. 
Returning via Portland, $11 additional will be charged. 

Rates from Pittsburg will be five dollars less in each 
case. 

For full information apply to Ticket Agents, or Geo. 
W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SAN FRANCISCO—Four Days from New York or Boston—By New York Central. 
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HARDING DAVIS 


F.R.C.S. 


Stories of 
Travel and Adventure 
in Many Lands 


ight of Absorbing Interest 


No more delightful stories of travel and adventure have ever been written 
than these charming pictures from the graceful pen of Mr. Richard 
Harding Davis. His genius for close observation, the personal charm 
of a natural style, and an ever-ready sense of humor bring to him an 
audience wide as the English-speaking world. 


Fight Volumes Handsomely Bound 


THE EXILES OUR ENGLISH COUSINS ABOUT PARIS 
VAN BIBBER, AND OTHERS THE WEST FROM A CAR-WINDOW 
THE RULERS OF THE MEDITERRANEAN 
THREE GRINGOS IN VENEZUELA AND CENTRAL AMERICA 
A YEAR FROM A REPORTER’S NOTE-BOOK 


Eight Volumes Beautifully Illustrated 


300 Full-Page Illustrations by Charles Dana Gibson, 
Frederic Remington, T. de Thulstrup, 


and a great many others. 


OUR OFFER We will send you the entire set of eight volumes, 
charges prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. If you do 
not like the books when they reach you, send them back at our expense, 
and we will return the $1.00. __If you do like them, send ys $1.00 every 
month for eleven months. In order to keep you in touch with us during 
these months, on receipt of your request for these books we will enter 
you as a_ subscriber to either Harper’s Magazine, Harper’s Weekly, 
Harper’s Bazar, or,The North American Review for one year without 
additional cost to you. In writing, state which periodical you want. 


ADDRESS 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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